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COMMENT 


HE Anglo-French Entenie celebrates its fiftieth anniversary 

this year. It has weathered two world wars and what 
looked for a moment like a divorce when the catastrophe of 
1940 temporarily threw both countries back upon their own 
resources. Even then the links were not cut, thanks largely to 
Mr Churchill (as he then was) and to those Frenchmen who 
refused to despair of the Republic. In recent months it has some- 
times seemed that the French are more;anxious than the British 
to keep the Eniente in good repair. They have consistently urged 
this country to join the European Defence Community, or at 
least the Coal-Steel High Authority. London’s reaction, on the 
whole, has been to emphasize the unique role of Britain as the 
mediator between Europe, North America and the Common- 
wealth — Mr Eden’s three concentric circles. It is doubtful 
whether this reasoning has convinced the French. Many of 
them seem to feel that if E D C is good enough for France it 
ought to be good enough for Britain, and that Sir Winston 
Churchill (to give him his new title) is still hankering after an 
exclusive relationship with America — the kind of Anglo- 
American condominium which the Americans themselves do 
not appear to be anxious for. 

It is arguable that the Entente has served its purpose with the 
disappearance of the German menace, and that the time has 
come for France to forget ancient memories and enter upon a 
close and permanent union with her neighbour across the Rhine. 
Sir Winston Churchill, who threw out the dramatic Anglo- 
French Union proposal at the darkest moment in 1940 (with 
some prompting from M. Jean Monnet), has also been the first 
since the war to preach the new gospel of Franco-German co- 
operation. He is probably right, and in any case it is obvious 
that continental Europe can be organized only around a 
Franco-German nucleus. The fact remains that, if France takes 
the plunge into full partnership with Germany, the Entente will 
gradually become a memory. This may not be altogether re- 
grettable. There are people in this country who would favour a 
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less lopsided orientation towards Britain’s two principal neigh- 
bours. The events of the past half-century have undoubtedly 
caused a certain narrowing of the intellectual framework within 
which thinking people approach European affairs. Germany 
has twice been an enemy and at least once a complete outcast. 
One result has been a relative lag in German studies. Most edu- 
cated people in this country have at any rate a smattering of 
French and are aware of French accomplishments, while very 
few know or care about German literature, philosophy or 
science. Yet Germany is still productive of ideas as well as in- 
ventions. At a less exalted, but not unimportant, level there is 
the hiatus between the British in Western Germany — military, 
civil affairs officials or journalists — and their hosts. Germany is 
a less agreeable country than France, and the Germans on the 
whole are distinctly less agreeable people. It is none the less 
somewhat disconcerting that the net result of the British occu- 
pation, now drawing to a close, should amount to little more 
than a reaffirmation of mutual prejudices. In part this is doubt- 
less due to the formidable barrier represented by the German 
language — the chief vehicle of a mentality considerably more 
remote from the British than some recent cant about common 
Nordic origins would have had one believe. 


The Middle Sea 


National sentiment, in this age of political universalism, takes 
strange forms. No one wants to appear lacking in the proper 
supra-national spirit, but the old loyalties have a way of assert- 
ing themselves. The result is a compromise: regionalism. There 
is in this country a Commonwealth sentiment which is probably 
decisive in hindering full association with Europe. Its French 
counterpart is the mystique of the Union Frangaise or, for those 
who no longer believe in the possibility of holding Indo-China 
within the Union, the idea of a Greater France extending to 
North Africa. This is the real core of Gaullism, as of all genuine 
French nationalism in this age. It is no accident that in 1944-5 
General de Gaulle showed himself favourable to Soviet claims 
for an outlet in the eastern Mediterranean - on condition that 
French predominance in the western half was recognized by the 
Russians. A trace of this attitude is still noticeable in the utter- 
ances of Gaullist spokesmen on the need for a long-term settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union. It is presumed that this would not 
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merely relieve French anxieties about Germany and the Oder- 
Neisse line, but also help to stabilize the French position in 
Africa, where Communists and Nationalists frequently make 
common cause. 

On occasion this idea that France should, as it were, retreat 
from her advanced positions in Central Europe and concentrate 
on the task of remaining the leading influence in the Mediter- 
ranean, crops up in the writings of Frenchmen who are politic- 
ally far removed from the Gaullist form of nationalism or im- 
perialism. A case in point is the recent tract by M. Camus, 
L’ Homme Révoité, which has been variously described as an 
anarchist manifesto, an assault on M. Camus’ old enemy 
M. Sartre, or as a new investigation into morals. It is in fact an 
appeal to the French to forget all about the Germans, the Rus- 
sians and other Eastern barbarians, and return to the Mediter- 
ranean origins of their culture. This was for many years the 
theme of Maurras, and it is inevitable that it should crop up in 
any attempt to reassert the specifically French contribution to 
European civilization. But M. Camus is a man of the Left — his 
political sympathies are with the Syndicalists of the Révolution 
Prolétarienne — and the Left has hitherto stood for international- 
ism. The ideal solution of the dilemma clearly is to discover 
some supra-national idea peculiar to Latinity and the Mediter- 
ranean world. This is easier for a Catholic than for M. Camus, 
but he has tried hard and scored a certain literary success, 
though few people would acclaim him as a thinker. The irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that, quite without meaning to, 
he has hit upon a formula which the Gaullists and others on the 
Right are likely to take up before long. They are not alone in 
perceiving that French nationalism needs a new ideology, 
especially if it is to justify France’s imperial position in Africa. 
The Entente, by the way, came into being fifty years ago when 
Britain and France decided to recognize each other’s respective 
claims in Egypt and Morocco. Cairo seems to be dispensing 
with British tutelage, but the French are still in Casablanca 
and even, despite the pessimists, digging themselves in more 
deeply and apparently meaning to stay and convert Morocco 
into a modern country with a mixed Franco-Arab civilization. 
On balance they may claim to have made the better bargain. 


G. L. A. 
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Arms for Pakistan 





The quarrel between India and Pakistan about American 
military aid is more disturbing than most people in Britain 
have realised. It can have a disruptive effect on the Common- 
wealth. Not that dissension between India and Pakistan is new: 
ever since 1947 they have been squabbling, chiefly over Kash- 
mir. Those who were reluctant to agree to partition in 1947 
opposed it because they felt that if there were two sovereign 
governments in the Indian sub-continent they must try to 
thwart each other, being pushed on to this by circumstances 
and in spite of any amount of personal good-will among the 
citizens of both couutries. They might have quarrelled even 
more bitterly than they did over Kashmir; both countries 
can congratulate themselves on having kept the tussle within 
bounds. Now to the Kashmir dispute is being added new in- 
flammable material because of relations with America. 

The trouble could have been foreseen at any time since 1947. 
Sooner or later India and Pakistan were likely to have to 
define their relations with America. There is a crisis in the 
true sense of the term; decisions are about to be taken which 
will cause future events to move in one direction rather than in 
another. The curious thing is that this is happening not because 
of America’s interests in South Asia but because of the situation 
in the Middle East. In pursuit of its policy of building a world- 
wide barrier against Russian aggression, America is deeply 
concerned about bringing into being a Middle East defence 
organisation. Its first efforts two years ago were abortive. They 
failed because of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute and because 
most of the Arab states of the Middle East are political in- 
valids. With their ramshackle political structures the Arab 
states do not look likely to be able to offer much military 
contribution, even if arms and equipment are provided for 
them. The Americans have therefore turned their attention to 
the non-Arab states of the region. These are much more 
impressive. Turkey and Israel have for some time been re- 
garded as the solid bodies in a region where all else is failing. 
But American strategists have now seen also the value of 
Pakistan, both because of the morale of its people, its relatively 
good political order, and its geographical position. From air- 
bases in Baluchistan it should be possible to dominate the oil 
regions of South Russia. 
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The Americans do not seem to have foreseen that India 
would at once be up in arms, even though Delhi had given 
warning both by the general direction of its policy and also by 
specific protests when the Middle East defence proposals first 
came forward in 1951. Delhi remembers the last seven cen- 
turies of Indian history. Successive Moslem invaders from the 
north-west have occupied North India. When Pakistan was 
formed, many of the more extremist Moslems made it plain 
that they expected the same thing to happen again in the latter 
half of this century. In Kashmir the armies of Pakistan and 
India still face each other. There is an armistice, not yet peace. 
What is more likely, say the Indians, than that Pakistan, once 
equipped by America with a modernized army for the purpose 
of holding Russia in check, should divert the use of its new 
strength into a quick campaign against India, at least in order 
to settle the issue of Kashmir? India’s fear may be exaggerated, 
but it is genuine. 

The Indians object for another reason also. Mr Nehru has 
made himself one of the chief critics of the American policy of 
containment, and most Indians, though not all, support him. 
In taking this line Mr Nehru has felt himself to be the custod- 
ian of the interests of all Asia. But if his policy of neutralism is 
to be practicable it requires common action between the non- 
Communist countries of South Asia. Hence the present indig- 
nation of Delhi with Pakistan. Both Pakistan and America 
have, it is true, said that there is as yet no question of American 
bases. But India is convinced that bases would soon follow in a 
defence pact between America and Pakistan. Once they were 
set up, the cold war would be brought — says Mr Nehru — to 
the very border of India; and he implies that India might have 
to revise its own foreign policies in a way which America would 
not like. 

Can America afford to antagonize India? From the military 
point of view, a close military union of Pakistan and America 
might very effectively check Russia. Would these military 
advantages offset the political disadvantages of alienating 
India? Or can Washington persuade India that it plans are 
harmless? These are the questions which Washington must 
ask. Britain must await the reply with anxiety, and may also 
have to make its views plain. For few things can be so embar- 
rassing to it as a quarrel dividing its ally America from a great 
member of the Commonwealth. G. W. 
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Josephine’s Protest 


The spectacle of Josephine Baker addressing a public 
meeting with an earnest speech about the colour bar is 
highly significant of the importance which the whole question 
has now assumed for Western civilization. Paul Robeson, of 
course, has been talking on this theme from public platforms 
for many years, but he is an artist who obviously takes himself 
very seriously, and it is no cause for surprise when he speaks 
about a reality as tragic as many of his songs. But when a 
woman whose name normally brings to the mind only a vision 
of enchanting frivolity addresses the public (in Paris) in the 
most sober of costumes to express her indignation at the treat- 
ment accorded to coloured people by hotels and restaurants in 
the land of her birth (to which she recently returned), the racial 
question has really been put on the political map. It should be 
added that Josephine Baker, unlike Paul Robeson, has avoided 
entanglement in the Communist propaganda which seeks to 
exploit the situation for ulterior ends; her admirers may rest 
assured that her intelligence is equal to her charm. 

The most striking feature of the contemporary conflict over 
racial equality is that the practice of racial discrimination is so 
much more widespread than the open advocacy or defence of 
it. In South Africa and the American South, of course, there is 
open and official assertion of the principle of racial discrimina- 
tion, but the examples quoted by Josephine Baker seem to have 
been all from the Northern and Western States, and there is 
plenty of evidence of such practices in Britain as well. Where 
racialism is not openly endorsed either by government or public 
opinion, it may nevertheless flourish, but with endless passing 
of the buck whenever anyone is held to account. Hotel-keepers 
say they would not mind having coloured guests, but have to 
consider their white patrons who do; owners of house property 
claim that letting to coloured families lowers real estate values 
in a neighbourhood. It is always someone else who objects to 
coloured people, and not the person who is speaking. But it is 
clearly a fact that racial feeling does exist on a large scale, both 
in America outside the old Southern States and in this country, 
and that it is deeply rooted, being often quite unconscious. This 
fact makes it difficult to alter the existing state of affairs by 
legislation or official action. On the other hand, racialism does 
not cause less offence to those who suffer by it because it is 
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officially disavowed, and all far-seeing statesmen and publicists 
both in America and Britain are aware of the immense possi- 
bilities of disruption latent in growing racial conflict - for the 
United States, where approximately one tenth of the popu- 
lation is coloured, and for Britain, which still holds a colonial 
empire most of whose inhabitants are dark-skinned. 
Sociological studies in America have shown that when 
‘white’ and ‘coloured’ children are brought up together from 
infancy, the racial differences do not make a stronger impres- 
sion on them than those between blonde and brunette among 
Europeans. This is quite natural, for if it is really only a matter 
of physical characteristics, yellow hair and blue eyes deviate 
at least as much from the human norm as the black skin and 
woolly hair of the Negro. The Nordic blonde is indeed mankind’s 
greatest physical oddity, for the vast majority of the human 
race have always agreed that hair should be black or dark 
brown. In China and Japan folklore ascribes blonde charac- 
teristics only to demons — which is the origin of the abusive 
term ‘foreign devils’ formerly in popular use to refer to 
Europeans. But the part played by the peoples of north-west 
Europe — where the Nordic type is outstanding if not pre- 
dominant — in the advance of civilization over the past four 
centuries gave rise in those countries to the idea that there was 
some essential connexion between the Nordic race and cultural 
superiority. At the same time the expansion of Europe into 
Africa and the development of Negro slavery caused the 
African to be classified as racially inferior; his primitiveness 
and his economic subjection proved to the minds of those who 
exploited him that he was forever incapable of anything else. 
Thus even to-day the white settler who has never known 
coloured people except as farm labourers and servants 
associates a black skin automatically with these social categories 
and is utterly unnerved when he meets an African doctor, 
lawyer or scientist. For this reason thorough-going racialists 
always try to establish their theory by action to make it true; 
since impartial science does not support the view that there are 
any fundamental inherited differences in mental capacity 
corresponding to physical coloration, the only way to main- 
tain the belief in it is to deprive the race classified as inferior 
from all opportunities of economic or cultural progress. 
Racialism since the death of Hitler has not been quite logical; 


even in the Transvaal or Georgia its exponents do not now go 
Z 
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so far as to say that coloured people must not be educated; they 
only maintain that it must not be in the same schools and 
universities as the whites. From their point of view, however, 
the situation is getting more and more out of control. More and 
more Africans and ex-Africans become educated and make 
successful careers for themselves; they are less and less willing 
to accept a stigma of racial inferiority in the countries of which 
they are citizens and which claim their allegiance. Since the 
collapse of the Nazi empire the ‘white’ racialists have indeed 
had no prospect of being able to put the clock back; all they 
can do is to make a nuisance of themselves and create resent- 
ments extremely dangerous for the future of their own world. 
The only remedy lies in a continual stirring up of public 
opinion on this subject and in an outspoken condemnation of 
racialism on all appropriate occasions by those who disagree 
with it. It would be impossible to better the protest of a British 
workman to some white American soldiers who tried to throw 
a coloured compatriot out of a public house: “E’s got as 


much right to drink ’is beer ’ere as wot you ’ave.’ 
G. F. H. 
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THE OWL AND THE BULLDOG 


Reflections on Conservatism and Foreign Policy 


Denis Healey 
Labour M P for South-East Leeds 


‘The owl of Minerva only flies abroad when the shades of night 
are gathering.’ Speaking for Conservatism, Hegel was right. 
And nothing proves it better than the post-war crop of Tory 
intellectuals, sprouting like mushrooms in the damp cellars of 
Abbey House. 

Mr Enoch Powell’s essay* is a case in point. Not until the 
stimuli which originally conditioned Conservative reflexes have 
finally disappeared can the intellectual emerge to provide a 
rationale for Conservative behaviour. So Conservative theory 
must always base itself on some form of historical restorationism. 
The moderate seeks the world of Joseph Chamberlain — or, if 
he is daring, of Disraeli. The really advanced progressive looks 
still further back, to Prince Rupert, or the Middle Ages, particu- 
larly if he is a Catholic. Mr Powell’s imagination reaches only 
to the eighteenth century. His policy rests on the all-too serious 
assertion that Queen Anne still lives. 

His treatment of the nation as a moral personality, whose 
power and glory are an end in itself, has implications no less 
disturbing because his picture of the ‘national will’ is quaintly 
old-fashioned: the romantic chauvinism he attributes to the 
conscripts of the Second World War would already have seemed 
extravagant to Rupert Brooke. And why is it that the most 
ferocious imperialists to be found in Britain are so often, like 
Lord Beaverbrook and Mr Powell himself, exiles from countries 
which repudiate their vision of the Commonwealth? But every 
now and then, as we wander through Mr Powell’s Never-Never 
Land, we hear snatches of a tune which strikes the chord of 
memory. Where did we hear it before? And then at last we 
track it down: in the specific recommendations he makes for 


* The Twentieth Century, January 1954. 
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current policy, Mr Powell is playing variations on a theme by 
Sir Winston Churchill. Some of the oddest vagaries in the Prime 
Minister’s speech of May 11th assume at least a certain coher- 
ence when seen through Mr Powell’s spectacles. 

Not, of course, that Sir Winston shares the granitic impervi- 
ousness to current facts which makes Mr Powell’s such a 
refreshing vision. A life-time’s contact with the realities of 
politics has given Sir Winston a pragmatism which some may 
even find too flexible. But through all the shifts of his oppor- 
tunism run determining modes of vision and behaviour first 
developed during his early life in another age and world, and 
strengthened, one imagines, by an obsession with his family 
history. It is this ideology, as Mannheim would have called it, 
the deposit of generations of experience in the British ruling 
class, which Mr Powell has artificially sought to recreate for 
himself by a conscious act of will. And though such a fabrication 
inevitably contains elements of caricature it performs a valuable 
function by rendering explicit the assumptions unconsciously 
held by a certain type of politician whom Sir Winston most 
superbly represents. 

This is pre-eminently an age of great changes. To a time of 
change, Conservatism, with its emphasis on continuity and its 
concentration on interests developed in the past, is ill adapted. 
Foreign policy to-day must be based on an estimate of the 
changes which present trends are likely to produce in the 
world over a period of, say, twenty years. Without such an 
estimate it is impossible rationally to isolate the major problems 
and to judge the general limits within which national policy 
may move. Of course, anyone can be mistaken about the 
direction or importance of an existing trend, or about a govern- 
ment’s ability to modify it. But a policy based on denying the 
relevance of all the changes in the world over the last two 
hundred and fifty years could only be right by accident. If we 
test Sir Winston’s recent foray into foreign policy against an 
estimate of current trends, we shall find gross deficiencies both 
of vision and judgment which can only be explained by the 
pressure of some such ideology as is betrayed in Mr Powell’s 
article. In particular we shall find a persistent bias in 
favour of under-estimating those factors which push Britain 
towards dependence on a greater Power, so as to justify tradi- 
tional policies towards weaker Powers. 

For much of recorded history, diplomacy has assumed that 
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each individual state must pursue its selfish interest with all the 
resources it can command in an anarchy of power politics. In 
recent centuries the diplomacy of European states has been 
mainly concerned with the exercise of such power politics. For 
states jlike Britain, whose major European interest was the 
maintenance of the status quo, the creation of a continental 
balance of power was a natural condition for the protection or 
enlargement of overseas conquests and trading interests. Techni- 
cal developments in the twentieth century have raised the 
question whether any European state can secure its national 
interests so long as power politics continues to operate in the 
traditional way. Vastly improved means of production, com- 
munication and destruction have increased the power of 
nation-states to a point at which even a small country could, in 
theory, develop the means to destroy life on this planet. With 
this immense increase in power has come a shrinkage of time 
and space so remarkable that the system no longer allows suffi- 
cient play for the rational adjustment of ‘national’ interests 
through the manipulation of classical power politics. Moreover, 
democracy has introduced an irrational element into the con- 
duct of foreign policy which removes the theoretical justifica- 
tion of eighteenth century diplomacy. As a result we face the 
prospect of world wars becoming ever more frequent and 
destructive. In this situation Mr Powell’s contemptuous rejec- 
tion of ‘peace’ as the main object of foreign policy has a very old- 
fashioned ring. So far from aiming to produce any heaven on 
earth, most modern statesmen would be more than satisfied to 
prevent hell on earth, at least in their own lifetime. 

The most urgent and immediate problem for British policy is 
also the most general and far-reaching: to modify the operation 
of international power politics at least sufficiently to prevent a 
new world war. It we exclude the dreams of the world federa- 
tionists there are only two roads to this goal: the totalitarian, 
whether Communist or Fascist, will aim at vesting all political 
power in a single centre after the conquest or subversion of 
existing states. All who reject this road must aim at the collec- 
tive limitation of each nation’s power to pursue selfish ends, 
through co-operation in fields where all can recognize a 
common interest. The advance from consultation through co- 
eperation to integration seems to be the most hopeful way of 
modifying power politics in this world of highly industrialized 
nation-states -— something more far-reaching than the 
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old-fashioned military alliance, and less than the old-fashioned 
political federation. In theory, the United Nations was designed 
to meet this need: military power was to be controlled by the 
Security Council and the agencies set up by its subordinate 
Commissions. Material incentives for co-operation were to be 
provided by the Economic and Social Council, with its 
specialized agencies. But the usefulness of U N O is limited 
because some of its members have chosen the totalitarian road 
towards world order: a third of the world is now controlled by 
governments which deny in principle that it is possible or 
desirable to create an international society in which all states 
surrender some of their freedom, irrespective of their social 
systems. 

The Russian Communists have believed since 1917 that the 
October Revolution divided the world finally into two camps 
and that their own must expand until it absorbs the whole 
world, unless it is meantime destroyed by its rival. The 
doctrine of the two camps has been the basic principle of 
Soviet foreign policy from Lenin to Malenkov, through all its 
vagaries. On this assumption the most intimate relation 
possible between the two camps is an uneasy co-existence dur- 
ing periods when the tide of world revolution is ebbing. But 
this sort of co-existence has nothing in common with the kind 
of co-operation and integration required to modify the opera- 
tion of power politics. Indeed, the Soviet leaders recognize this 
themselves — one of their arguments for co-existence is that the 
relaxation of pressure upon the West allows power politics to 
disrupt the non-Communist world through wars and economic 
crises. The latest general statement of this doctrine is Stalin’s 
essay of February 1952, entitled Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the U S S R. And despite the weakening of the Stalin 
cult in Russia, this pamphlet is still the text-book of interna- 
tional Communist orthodoxy — a Moscow broadcast in May 
1953 announced that 24 million copies had been distributed in 
twenty-nine languages. 

Mr Powell cannot attribute any meaning to the word 
‘Communist’ in world politics other than ‘pro-Russian’. More- 
over, for him Russia presents the same sort of problem now as 
it did two centuries ago. Of course the Soviet Union offers 
striking analogies with the Russia of the eighteenth century — as 
Custine will remind us. And the Soviet Government 
is subject to many of the same geographical pressures as the 
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Tsars: for example, Russia’s need for warm-water ports and 
for a defensible Western frontier. But doctrinal influences give 
Soviet policy a special shape, rigidity and self-confidence which 
other countries would be foolish to ignore. Yet does not Mr 
Powell’s blindness in this respect also explain Sir Winston 
Churchill’s reaction to the death of Stalin? The belief that the 
Cold War could be settled by talks between him and the new 
Russian dictator depends essentially on indifference to the 
Communist element in the Soviet State and its policy. Even Sir 
Winston’s account of the war-time conferences reveals little 
knowledge of, or even interest in, the things which made Stalin 
different from Peter the Great and Genghis Khan. It is tempt- 
ing to hope that the doctrinal rigidities in Soviet policy will 
disappear, either through the lessons of experience or through 
internal changes in the dictatorship itself. But the phenomenal 
gains made by the Soviet bloc in the last thirty years are much 
more likely to confirm its leaders in their faith than to shake it. 

In my view, the one factor which has a chance of weakening 
the faith of the Soviet leaders is the recent appearance of a 
second Great Power in the Eastern camp. Chinese Communism 
owes less in organization and method to Moscow than Com- 
munism in any other country. There is no reason to believe that 
China is a Russian satellite, and the factors which have made 
her an ally of Russia may not last for ever. As time passes, the 
problems of living with another Communist Great Power may 
produce the first really profound changes in the doctrinal basis 
of Soviet policy towards the outside world. It is much too early 
to guess what these changes will be. But this leads mc to an even 
more dangerous consequence of Mr Powell’s failure to under- 
stand the importance of Communism as a factor in world 
affairs: to say that, for purposes of foreign policy, ‘Communist’ 
means simply ‘pro-Russian’, is to miss more than half the point. 
Most people now concerned with politics in every part of the 
world know that immense changes are on foot in the economic 
and political life of mankind. And, pace Mr Powell, most people 
are concerned to get through these changes with the minimum 
disturbance in their personal lives. Because Communist propa- 
ganda claims that Russia has found and applied the answer 
to all the problems now torturing humanity, Communism is 
still the most likely refuge of anyone who has personally experi- 
enced the failure of democracy to meet the challenge. That 
nearly a quarter of Frenchmen and Italians vote Communist 
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does not mean that they are pro-Russian — it means that they 
have no faith in the ability or will of the other French and 
Italian parties to solve their problems. For purposes of foreign 
policy, the distinction between ‘Communist’ and ‘pro-Russian’ 
does not matter in the crisis of war — but it matters immensely 
if you want to prevent the crisis arising. 

To the extent that Socialism provides a successful doctrine of 
peaceful change it is the most hated enemy of Comniynism in 
both senses. Like most Conservatives, Mr Powell, by pick- 
ing on the theoretical similarities between Communism and 
some forms of Socialism, has missed the point which makes 
Communism so formidable a political enemy while all other 
‘extreme’ forms of Socialism have been impotent compared 
with, say, the ‘gradualist’ Socialism preached and practised in 
Britain. The important thing about Communism is not what it 
owes to Marx but what it owes to Nechaev. It was by applying 
the conspiratorial methods and moral nihilism of some of the 
Narodniks to the organization of party and state that Lenin made 
Bolshevism so successful in so many different social and national 
contexts, and secured the subservience of Communists every- 
where to the interests of the Russian State — with the significant 
exceptions of China and Yugoslavia. But twentieth century 
totalitarianism has always been misunderstood by the happy 
British Tory — witness Sir Winston Churchill’s absurd belief 
that if he had been an Italian he would have been a Fascist. 

Now without an understanding of totalitarianism it is im- 
possible to frame a foreign policy for the modern world. For it is 
highly unlikely that any totalitarian state would be prepared to 
join the effort to build an international society, except as a 
means to further expansion. And in practice we know that no 
state in the Soviet camp will do so now. The possibility of 
avoiding world war in the immediate future, therefore, depends 
on finding some group of states which is not universal, but 
which by modifying the operation of power politics among its 
own members can sufficiently influence their operation in the 
world as a whole. Such a grouping must be distinct from the 
United Nations, though not incompatible with it. Any attempt 
to abolish the veto, for the sake of working through the United 
Nations itself, would drive all the Communist countries out, and 
if they left so would most of the remaining countries which are 
not committed to one side or the other in the Cold War. All 
the benefits of the United Nations as the one all-inclusive world 
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organization, would be lost —- and nothing would be gained that 
could not have been won more easily by other methods. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is, of course, the potential 
nucleus of a grouping which might meet this need. Certainly 
nothing less extensive would satisfy Britain’s minimum national 
interests in the matter. The inclusion of Western Europe is 
essential: without it, an enemy might occupy the eastern 
shores of the Channel and the North Sea. Worse still, it seems 
to be agreed thai Britain could not be defended against modern 
weapons unless friendly forces occupied Europe at least as far east 
as the Iron Curtain. It is this which makes nonsense, not only of 
Mr Powell’s balance of power, but also of all the current pro- 
posals for a settlement with Russia which envisage the with- 
drawa! of Allied troops west of the Rhine. Such a withdrawal 
would mean surrendering Holland and Scandinavia in advance 
and unleashing enemy submarines on to Britain’s lifelines. It 
would mean fighting the land war in France, and the air war 
over Britain. Indeed it is doubtful whether any air defence is 
possible. for Britain without radar warning stations in 
Germany. 

In return for abandoning our chance of seif-defence, what 
would we gain by a withdrawal from Western Germaay? The 
most optimistic proposals suggest the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from the whole of Eastern Europe. But would this imply 
also the dismissal of Marshal Rokossovsky as Polish Defence 
Minister and the ending of all the satellite countries’ treaties 
with Russia? And would even the formal rupture of military 
ties be worth anything without free elections? And what of 
Germany in the meantime? Germany is the only uncommitted 
Power on the Western flank of the Soviet camp whose 
adhesion would make world war a reasonable gamble for the 
Kremlin. It is inconceivable that in present circumstances Russia 
would agree to any settlement which left a united Germany 
free to join the West — unless she were certain in advance 
that she could outbid the West in the auction of Germany’s 
foreign policy — and this, of course, the West could never permit. 
The alternative of forbidding Germany to enter foreign 
alliances would last only so long as Russia and the West trusted 
one another more than either trusted Germany. Once this 
delicate equilibrium of confidence broke down, the renewed 
competition for Germany’s favour might well lead to war. 

Mr Powell’s solution is somewhat different: Russia and the 
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West must agree to create a united Germany formidable 
enough to force Russia into a new entente with France! He has 
spared us a description of the stages by which such a con- 
summation would be achieved. But even if this exquisite 
balance were set up, what is to prevent Russia and Germany 
deciding to combine against the West, instead of cancelling 
one another out to Britain’s advantage? Nothing, except the 
shock it would give to British Conservatives — as it did in 1939. 
Yet the only reason Sir Winston Churchill’s proposal for a new 
‘Locarno’ is not open to the same criticism is that, though it 
represents a surrender to the same day-dreams as comfort Mr 
Powell, Sir Winston was too wise to commit himself to anything 
beyond the phrase itself - an analogy so superbly irrelevant to 
any conceivable policy that everyone has been wondering since 
what Machiavellian subtlety it really disguised. In fact it seems 
to have been simply an involuntary eruption from the collective 
Conservative unconscious. 

For Britain, the only acceptable solution of the prob- 
lem involves Germany’s incorporation in some framework 
which offers her equality without predominance. In practice 
this implies German membership of NATO. Germany’s 
refusal to consider any alternative to EDC may suggest 
that she sees a Continental federation as giving her the 
hinterland without which she can never again be an inde- 
pendent military Power. Britain need feel less concerned 
about the danger that Little Europe may become Gross- 
Deutschland, now that Germany’s prospective partners see 
it too. The greater danger in E D C springs from the evident 
desire of many responsible Americans to withdraw from 
serious participation in the Atlantic Community, once they 
think German rearmament has satisfied their security require- 
ments in the West. Yet thoroughgoing American participa- 
tion is indispensable to any international grouping which can 
satisfy Britain’s minimum national interests, or make a useful 
contribution towards world order. Without America there 
can be no permanent solution to the German problem, as two 
world wars have proved. Without America, neither Western 
Europe nor Britain herself could long resist the political and 
economic pressures exerted by the Soviet bloc which now 
controls the Heartland of Eurasia. Without American co- 
operation, even the Commonwealth may founder. Mr Powell’s 
dream of imperial independence ignores both the strategic fact 
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that Canada, Australia and New Zealand all need America 
more than Britain for their defence, and the economic fact that 
Australia, as well as Malaya and West Africa, might follow 
Canada into the dollar area unless we can soon get American 
co-operation in restoring sterling convertibility. Since Mr 
Powell sees India and Pakistan as enemy countries, this does 
not leave much of the Commonwealth on which to base a 
policy. His remarks on post-war American policy will surprise 
many on both sides of the Atlantic who believe that 
irrational anti-Americanism is a monopoly of the sectarians of 
the Left. Thus, in stating that by intervening in Korea the 
USA misused the United Nations to protect her national 
interests in the area, he ignores the fact that, after a careful 
analysis of these interests, the Pentagon had recommended 
against U S intervention in Korea. 

But Mr Powell’s treatment of America reveals that in one 
respect at least he recognizes an important change in the world 
since 1700. America is now the greatest world Power, with a 
direct interest in every continent. It is this fact, so often and so 
oddly forgotten by many anti-Americans, which makes close 
co-operation with the USA a vital British interest. By 
ignoring the US A we no longer, as before the war, neutralize 
her as a factor in world politics: the hydrogen bomb has 
destroyed American isolationism for good. It is now a vital 
American interest to ensure that the far shores of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans are not in enemy hands. The choice for 
Americans is no longer between isolationism and ‘entangling 
alliances’. It is between alliances and ‘going it alone’. The 
prospect of major American intervention in Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia, without knowledge of, or care for, the interests 
of Britain and other local Powers is a terrifying one. But it is the 
only alternative to the sort of relationship which Mr Bevin and 
Mr Eden have tried to develop. 

Here again Sir Winston Churchill illustrates the theme of 
Mr Powell. Sir Winston has more than once cut the ground 
from under his Foreign Secretary’s feet by personal initiatives 
on major international issues in which he treated his mighty 
Ally as cavalierly as his own Cabinet. The May 11th speech was 
the most disastrous example, but there are others. In the face 
of repeated and humiliating rebuffs he seems to believe that he 
can still exploit his war-time prestige to force acquiescence in a 
fait accompli — witness the sudden demand to Congress for U S 
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troops at Suez. Unlike Mr Powell, he is, of course, a sincere 
and lifelong believer in Anglo-American co-operation. But he 
has not yet learned that America’s attitude towards the outside 
world has been radically changed by the direct threat to her 
national survival and by her sufferings in Korea. Now that 
America is rapidly constructing a foreign policy for the defence 
of her vital interests, British influence can only be exercised if 
the spirit which animated N A T O’s first three years can be 
revived. Given this, we can reasonably aim at the building of an 
Atlantic Community sufficiently intimate to exclude the possi- 
bility of war among its members, and strong enough to deter 
aggression from outside. 

Even if this can be achieved there remains a problem which 
may come to seem more important and more painful than any 
yet discussed: the peoples of Asia and Africa are beginning to 
walk on to the world stage as actors in their own right, after 
centuries of confinement to menial tasks in the wings. At the 
same time they are going through a double revolution — against 
Western control and against their own poverty. Attempts to 
build an international order around the North Atlantic could 
be brought to nothing by developments in Africa and Asia 
which the Western Powers can influence but not control. The 
Western interest is obviously to render the double revolution in 
Africa and Asia as peaceful and painless as possible, in the hope 
that the new states which are emerging may join in the attempt 
to build a stable world order, instead of plunging into a fresh 
cycle of power politics among themselves, or even joining the 
Communist camp. Nothing is more distressing in Mr Powell’s 
essay than the spirit in which he approaches this problem. 
Moral considerations apart, it is a fact that nationalism has at 
last spread its influence to Africa and Asia, and that most of 
the nationalist movements concerned are accessible to Com- 
munist propaganda, and even to material support from 
Russia or China. In these circumstances, the attempt to pre- 
serve the colonial status by force must, in the long run, mean 
the replacement of British by Soviet control. 

This is too vast a subject even to generalize about here. But 
there are some specific issues which demand mention. In Africa, 
the fact that the policy of ‘partnership’ is breaking down 
wherever European settlers own much land is still ignored by 
both political parties in Britain. But a failure to cut the knot, 
once it is clear that the minimum demands of the two sides are 
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irreconcilable, could be as humiliating and disastrous in Africa 
as it was in Palestine. In the Middle East, the temporary 
breathing-space allowed by Soviet-Western co-existence would 
justify a bold search for a political settlement, even at the 
cost of some military risk. Within a few years it may be too late 
for a settlement satisfactory to Britain. Here Mr Powell 
and his friends give Sir Winston an excuse for procrastination 
which may lose us everything. Finally, in Asia, Britain faces 
perhaps her greatest single difficulty in reconciling America’s 
need for security with India’s fear of a Western imperial 
restoration. And there is a danger that America may make the 
same mistake over Japan as Mr Powell recommends for 
Britain over Germany. 

I do not make these criticisms as party points. Mr Powell is 
scarcely typical of his party as a whole, and much of his essay is 
devoted to attacking it. Nor is every member of the Labour 
party free from the type of ideological conservatism which Mr 
Powell represents. On the other hand, the policy which, by con- 
trast, I have outlined was initiated by a Labour Foreign Secretary 
in the teeth of noisy opposition from his own party, and is, up to 
a point, being continued by Mr Eden. For it is imposed by 
facts.which no Minister responsible for grappling with the 
concrete issues can ignore. My point is rather that factors of 
change in world politics are more important to-day than at 
most periods in history. As an intellectual and moral type, the 
Conservative finds change at once less intelligible and less 
attractive than does the Socialist. Even if honesty and interest 
compel him to pursue the same policy as his Socialist prede- 
cessor, he will wear his rue with a difference, and his style and 
manner may affect the success of his policy almost as much as 
its content — compare Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s impact on colonial 
opinion with that of Mr James Griffiths or Mr Creech-Jones. 
But the relevance of all this to party politics in modern Britain 
is complicated by the fact that some Labour Party members 
are intellectually or morally Conservatives. If ever they 
came to dominate the party the next radical revolt might 
appear among the younger Tories. Mr Powell, however, 
brandishes the tattered banners of the old Conservatism. By 
attempting to define and systematize its assumptions he throws 
a useful light on some obscurities in the Prime Minister’s 
behaviour. But to be fair, although the owl speaks clearer, the 
bulldog keeps his feet upon the ground. 
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On October 6th, 1951, Sir Henry Gurney, High Commissioner 
for the Federation of Malaya, was ambushed and killed by 
Communist terrorists when motoring up the mountain road to 
Fraser’s Hill. Mr M. V. del Tufo, the Chief Secretary, who was 
on leave in England at that time, was at once recalled and 
assumed the duties of Officer Administering the Government. 
It was, however, necessary to appoint a successor and the new 
Conservative Government decided that he should be a soldier. 
(Why this decision was taken is not clear, since the problem of 
Malaya, as General Templer afterwards declared, was 75 per 
cent. political and only 25 per cent. military). After several 
officers senior to him had been offered, and had refused, the 
appointment, General Sir Gerald Templer accepted it, in the 
first place for a period of two years as from January 15th, 1952, 
now extended until June this year. He was given greater 
powers than any vested in his predecessors, and in February 
1952 he assumed responsibility both for the civil government of 
the Federation and for military operations. 

General Templer was then fifty-two years of age. He had 
seen some service towards the end of the First World War and 
afterwards in Persia and Mesopotamia. In 1936 he was awarded 
the D.S.O. for service in Palestine. In the Second World War 
he distinguished himself in several commands and he was then 
appointed the first Military Governor of the British zone in 
Germany. On assuming duty he announced that he intended 
to be ‘firm to the point of ruthlessness,’ adding, ‘I have still to 
meet a German who says he is sorry. But that is the nature of 
the beast’. 

In the meantime, Mr Lyttelton, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, had visited Malaya. On arrival he had declared that 
the defeat of the Communist terrorists must have priority over 
self-government for the country, but the protest aroused in 
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Malaya by this declaration was so great that he substituted for 
it a policy of constitutional reform simultaneously with the 
stepping-up of operations against the guerrillas. He then issued 
a Directive for the guidance of General Templer, of which it 
might be said that it was equally susceptible of an interpreta- 
tion that would bring self-government to Malaya in ten years, 
twenty years, or at the Greek Calends. 

The basic situation that confronted General Templer on his 
arrival may be outlined in a few sentences. The Federation had 
a total population of about 5-3 million, of which 2-6 million 
were Malays or ‘Other Malaysians’, 2 million Chinese, and 
586,000 Indians. (This was apart from Singapore, a British 
Colony separately administered, with a population of about 
a million, of whom 85 per cent. were Chinese.) After the 
liberation of Malaya from the Japanese, a Malayan Union was 
created, comprising the whole of mainland Malaya and in 
which the State and Settlement frontiers were, for political 
purposes, abolished. But this Union was abandoned in face of 
strong Malay opposition and replaced by a Federation, in 
which the main internal power was reserved to the Malay 
Rulers. British control was exercised through Advisers stationed 
in the several Malay States. The High Commissioner, however, 
had strong powers of his own which, added to those given him 
under the Emergency Regulations, made him virtually abso- 
lute, though he had still, in matters of finance, etc., to work 
through the cumbersome machinery of the Federal and State 
constitutions. It is well-known that, since June 1948, the 
guerrillas directed by the Malayan Communist Party had been 
in a state of rebellion, and that the Communists claimed that 
theirs was a ‘national’ movement and that the guerrillas were 
a ‘Malayan People’s Liberation Army’, although its member- 
ship, which numbered from about 4,000 to 8,000 at different 
times, was 95 per cent Chinese. To deprive these guerrillas of 
supplies, the Government had collected nearly 500,000 Chinese 
‘squatters’ from their jungle clearings and resettled them in 
‘New Villages’ protected by police and home guards, and by 
barbed-wire fences. This was a very daring and delicate opera- 
tion, requiring a maximum of tact, knowledge of the people, 
and flexibility, but it had, before General Templer’s arrival, 
succeeded in so restricting supplies to the Communists that 
they were forced to change their tactics. In a new directive 
issued from the headquarters of the Party on October ist, 1951 
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(five days before Sir Henry Gurney’s murder), they admitted 
their mistakes, especially that of engaging in indiscriminate 
sabotage and murder. Orders were now given limiting the 
guerrilla warfare to certain specified objectives and urging 
the infiltration of labour unions. The effect of this was to alter 
the whole appearance of the campaign. However, it took some 
months for the directive to become effective, in view of the 
jungle and swamp terrain, and it was not until well on in 1952 
that a copy of it was captured by the Security Forces. Until the 
existence of this directive became known, it must have seemed 
even to experts that the improvement in the military situation 
was due entirely to the leadership and energy of the new High 
Commissioner. 

But great as was the complexity of the military situation, it 
was as nothing compared with that of the political scene. 
Reduced to the barest simplicity, the desideratum was to unite 
Malaya, to create representative institutions, and to lead the 
people towards nationhood. The matter was an urgent one, for 
politically Malaya was the most backward of the British 
colonies. Steps had already been taken in this direction by Sir 
Henry Gurney and Mr del Tufo, but General Templer’s 
allotted task was to expedite Malaya’s political development, 
while bringing the Emergency to a speedy conclusion. The only 
alternative to a united, democratic Malaya, able and willing to 
defend itself was, it was officially admitted, a Communist 
Malaya. 

Since the days of Sir Stamford Raffles, Malaya had always 
been regarded as a civil responsibility and the military com- 
mand had been kept in subordination to the civil government. 
Now the situation was reversed. Henceforth, Malaya would be 
regarded as primarily a military problem, in which political 
reform was relegated to the position of psychological warfare. 
In his first speech to the Federal Legislative Council, General 
Templer stated that he would devote much of his time to his 
military task, leaving matters of civil government largely to his 
deputy. 

What manner of man was it to whom this unprecedented 
dual role had been allotted? The short answer is that he was 
the most military, un-civilian-minded person who had ever 
controlled the destinies of a people. His creed was that nothing 
that mattered ever came from ‘below’, but was bestowed — not 
democratically, but charismatically - like Manna,. from 
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‘above’. Thus to the Directive he had received from the Colonial 
Secretary he accorded a sanctity almost of Holy Writ (‘It has 
rarely been absent from my mind since I received it’, he 
informed the Federal Legislative Council). From the inhabi- 
tants of Malaya, whether British subjects or not, he demanded 
a loyalty to the Throne transcending any other political 
affiliation (when visiting a Chinese.school he ordered the por- 
trait of Sun Yat-sen, the ‘Father of the Chinese Revolution’, to 
be removed at once from the wall, and that of the Queen and 
of the Malay Ruler of the State alone displayed). The one 
thing he required from all below him — and that meant every- 
body — was obedience. ‘I am your boss’, were the first words he 
addressed to the officials assembled to welcome him. It was 
somewhat ironical, therefore, that the terms of his assign- 
ment compelled him to use the slogans and platitudes of 
democracy. 

The theory of subordination to which General Templer 
adhered was that an officer was endowed by his seniority with 
all the qualities of intellect, knowledge and judgment, and 
that anyone junior to him had, ipso facto, no such qualities — or 
at least none that could operate on their own account without 
orders from above. However, if he encountered an individual 
who might prove an instrument of his will and who yet showed 
signs of retaining a civilian identity, he would undertake to 
remould him nearer to the heart’s desire. In an overpowering 
onslaught of rage and abuse he would obliterate the personality 
of his specimen, then call him ‘Old Cock’ and stand him a 
drink, and another willing tool was added to his workshop. 
Malaya was soon full of ex-human beings who had been 
broken in like horses. The Straits Times apologized to its 
readers for rendering General Templer’s expletives as ‘blank’ 
or ‘unprintable’, but to represent him as a mere ribald plagia- 
rist of the riding-school would be to do him an injustice. It 
was the manner and insinuation of his revilement which raised 
it to the rank of a lethal weapon — not, so to speak, a rapier, but 
a battle-axe and a septic one at that. (If the lunge got home 
the wound would be guaranteed not co heal in a hurry.) 

The American magazine, Time, has placed on record its 
impressions of the General in action on the civilian front — his 
top teeth bared to the gums like a wild beast about to plunge 
its fangs into its prey, his ‘thin-lipped tigerish sneer’, and his 
‘smile like a soundless snarl’. His eyes would blaze with 
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ferocity, though the lights shot out disconcertingly as from some 
external source and not from within. The representative of one 
great British national daily, whom he had sent for to King’s 
House to be put on the mat, he greeted, ‘I know all about you. 
Everyone says that you are a —!’ And to point his remarks the 
General pulled out a drawer in his desk and thrust his feet into 
it. According to Time, General Templer was once the bayonet- 
fighting champion of the British Army, which sounds charac- 
teristic enough. 

This, however, was only his everyday, routine equipment. 
The most subtle and damning epithets of his repertory were 
reserved for anyone he suspected of literacy. One of these was 
the gibe ‘theoretical’, delivered with unbelievable venom and 
contempt, but it was only when he uttered the word ‘academic’ 
that his diction verged upon the obscene. In the thicker- 
skinned milieus of our somewhat recent civilization these may 
be regarded as endearing idiosyncracies, but in the East, wher: 
‘face’ is more important than life itself, and where a Mandavin 
was allowed to be executed in his robes of office to ‘save his 
face’, the wholesale humiliation of Chinese, Malays and 
Indians had a serious political significance, especially in the 
light of the newly awakened Asian consciousness. This is well 
brought out by the ‘rat’ incident reported in the London Times 
of June 18th, 1953. 

Che Abdul bin Ashak, a Malay journalist and representative 
of Utusan Melayu, the most important Malay vernacular news- 
paper in Malaya, who was also a Member of the Federal 
Legislative Council; attended the Coronation as a guest of the 
British Government. He afterwards contributed an article to 
his newspaper in which he paid tribute to the noble and 
gracious bearing of Her Majesty the Queen, but mentioned in 
a playful aside that Sir Winston Churchill was standing up 
when he ought to have been sitting down, and vice versa, and 
that Mr Nehru was looking bored and the Pakistan Prime 
Minister restive, and that his own view of the ceremony was 
obstructed by masonry. On his return to Malaya, General 
Templer sent for him and called him ‘a rat, and a rotten 

journalist whose name stinks in south-east Asia’. He then 
challenged Che Abdul to publish what he had said, which Che 
Abdul accordingly did in the Singapore Standard. The sensation 
created in Malaya by the incident had its echo in the House of 
Commons where, in an answer to a question, Mr Lyttelton 
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said that, when provoked, the High Commissioner could not be 
expected to use parliamentary language. 

It is no secret that immediately on his arrival General 
Templer applied himself to his military task with dynamic 
energy, imparting a new sense of urgency to the operations 
against the guerrillas. Soon the towns and villages were full of 
armoured vehicles, aeroplanes and helicopters droned over- 
head, and road-blocks appeared at intervals on every road in 
‘Operation Starvation’. Whole square miles of virgin jungle 
were pattern-bombed day and night, to bring the bandits out 
of their hiding places, while naval guns joined in the fray with 
bombardments from the sea. European morale immediately 
rose in the expectation of an all-out victory. Two years later, 
however, the same handful of bandits are still carrying out 
ambushes and staging ‘incidents’ almost as a routine. 

Hitherto troops and civilians had generally regarded the 
shooting of terrorists as a regrettable duty, but after the 
General’s arrival a new spirit was soon to the fore. This might 
be described as ‘the love of the chase’. In a talk on the BB C, 
Mr René Cutforth mentioned that he had met a Gurkha 
officer in Malaya who spoke of the bandits exactly as if they 
were foxes (“Damned fine bandit, very nice run’), and General 
Templer himself told Judge William O. Douglas of the US 
Supreme Court (as duly. reported by the latter in Look maga- 
zine) how the bandits had to be run down and slaughtered in 
the jungle ‘like mad dogs’. Unfortunately (politically speaking) 
the ‘mad dogs’ were often the relatives of law-abiding citizens 
upon whom the General must depend for support. 

The real battle (as General Templer stated over and over 
again) was for ‘the hearts and minds of the people’. When 
a New Village was suspected of helping the guerrillas, General 
Templer would descend upon it with his eight armoured cars 
in a state of blinding fury (which his personal staff at least soon 
learnt was entirely synthetic and could be turned on and off at 
will). The villagers were then paraded while the General 
(verbally) flayed them alive. He then warned them that, if they 
did not forthwith place information regarding the bandits in 
the boxes he had brought for the purpose, he would punish the 
whole village. This, in scores of cases over two years, he did, by 
fines, by curfews, by reduction of the rice ration, and by even 
stronger measures. In August 1952 he descended upon the 
village of Permatang Tinggi in Province Wellesley, where a 
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resettlement officer had been murdered, removed the sixty-six 
inhabitants into a concentration camp, and the village was then 
razed to the ground. Perhaps 75 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the New Villages hate the sight of the British, reported Mr 
Rawle Knox of The Observer in January 1953. This may be 
an under-estimate, but what is certain is that Permatang 
Tinggi (like the Black and Tans in Ireland) will be remembered 
in a free Malaya long after ‘Operation Service’ has been 
forgotten. 

In this battle for ‘the hearts and minds of the people’, the 
good-will of the Malayan Chinese Association was all-impor- 
tant, and soon after his arrival General Templer set himself to 
woo its leaders with his elusive charm (he can, say his admirers, 
be mighty pleasant when he chooses). However, in spite of the 
anxiety of the Chinese to meet him more than halfway, the 
honeymoon was not of long duration. Several disturbing 
incidents soon arose. Thus, after spending four days as the guest 
of General Templer and accompanying him on a tour, Mr 
Douglas contributed the article to Look which has already been 
mentioned above. In it he described the Chinese of Malaya as 
callous and greedy and as income-tax evaders, and said they 
were without any civic sense and lacked a moral code. The 
source of his information (since he had never been to Malaya 
before) could scarcely be doubted. But damaging as was this 
incident to the relationship between General Templer and the 
Chinese, it was as nothing compared with the resentment 
aroused by Jungle Green. 

This book by Major Arthur Campbell was published in the 
latter half of 1953 and soon went into several editions. It was a 
mosaic of episodes of the campaign against the Communists and 
was calculated to raise the morale of the British National 
Servicemen serving in Malaya. At the same time it was 
violently anti-Chinese. Among the scores of passages in it to 
which the Malayan Chinese Association took exception the 
following may be selected as typical: ‘I [the author] did not 
trust the man. To begin with he was a Chinaman. They were 
all two-faced beggars, sitting on the fence, waiting to see who 
was going to get the upper hand’. Phrases like ‘bastard 
Chink’ occur throughout the book. A British soldier is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘I’ll admit that its not our country, but all the 
Niggers who live here look to us to see that the place is decently 
run. . . . We’ve got to send these Chinks back to where they 
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came from’. Throughout, the Chinese are pictured as cowardly, 
filthy, and altogether detestable. What made the book of first- 
rate political importance was that on the dust-cover General 
Templer was quoted as saying, “This book is authentic. I wish 
it the success it deserves’. The Malayan Chinese Association 
called for a boycott of the book and protested against General 
Templer’s having ordered thousands of copies of it for distribu- 
tion among the troops at the public expense. Apart from all 
questions of truth and taste (and remember that Malays and 
Indians, as well as Chinese, were included among the ‘Niggers’ 
of Jungle Green), General Templer’s endorsement of the book 
was as good as a direct contribution to the funds of the Malayan 
Communist Party. 

Meanwhile the General was not neglecting the other 
political aspects of his charge. First of all, he called for ‘leader- 
ship’. That is to say, he encouraged direct intervention in civil 
affairs by self-appointed ‘leaders’ (perhaps because there was 
no franchise for electing them). He himself practised ‘direct 
action’ from the outset. For example, he would, in the interests 
of winning the hearts and minds of the labour force, descend 
on an estate and order the European manager to whitewash 
his coolie lines (housing) or to build new ones. When asked, 
‘Who is going to pay for it?’ the roaring answer would be 
‘You!’ If the High Commissioner’s orders to pay higher wages 
or to improve conditions had been universally obeyed by 
employers, trade unions would have been unnecessary. 

In April 1953, two Chinese Communists under sentence of 
death escaped from the Penang gaol. (Later it transpired that 
they had been let out deliberately by a Malay warder who was 
in due course sentenced to ten years imprisonment for the 
offence.) General Templer fiew at once to Penang, ‘sizzling 
with anger’. Having flayed the prison staff with his tongue, he 
then sent for the municipal councillors and did the same for 
them. ‘If you can’t lead, get out!’ was his ultimatum. Their 
spokesman later pointed out to the Press that, as councillors, 
they were concerned with roads, water, drains, etc., and not 
with ‘leadership’. Indeed, this principle of Fiéhrerprinzip, if 
developed logically, would have cut right across the nexus of 
civil organization. When I visited Malaya in the autumn of 
1952, I was astonished to see a number of persons well known 
to me as rascals when I was Protector of Chinese in the old 
days, and who had been barred from public life, in great 
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prominence in social, advisory, or welfare activities. When I 
asked an old colleague why this was allowed, I was told that 
they had answered General Templer’s call to leadership. One 
or two of them I could have sworn had an equally good under- 
standing with the Government and the terrorists in the jungle. 
The explanation seemed to be that few of the General’s 
entourage could tell one Asian from another. 

Even in an infinitely flexible democracy like that of Britain, 
the character of the Prime Minister impresses itself upon all and 
sundry. In a police state like General Templer’s Malaya, every 
act and thought of the High Commissioner registers itself on 
society like a steel die or a stitching-machine. Since his was the 
only will, no other could survive. Officers of long experience 
found the position intolerable and retired or resigned. Others, 
more pliable, took their places. The social stratification of the 
old Malaya was turned upside down, and new types appeared 
that had never been known before — hard-faced women with 
drastic cures for Malaya’s ills, and young men with ‘fire in the 
belly’ who looked like terriers sniffing for rats. The spirit of 
Stamford Raffles had been banished or interned, and that of 
Bulldog Drummond had taken its place. 

The real rulers of Malaya are the Special Branch of the 
Police. The Emergency Regulations give them almost the 
power of life and death. No reputation, no record of public 
service, no desire to help Malaya towards nationhood would 
avail a man if the Special Branch suspected him of ‘subversive’ 
tendencies (e.g. a critical attitude towards General Templer’s 
policy). Their decisions are anonymous and unchallengeable. 
In November 1953, there were (said General Templer in his 
budget speech) still over 2,000 persons in detention camps and 
prisons in the Federation alone, and the majority had never 
been brought to trial and never would be. Habeas Corpus was as 
dead as a doornail. 

In pursuance of his Directive from Mr Lyttelton, General 
Templer was supposed to carry out a campaign of reform. His 
achievements in this respect have been summarized to date in a 
brochure published in 1953 entitled Report to the Nation, culled 
from his speeches in the Federal Legislative Council. The more 
important claims were listed under the headings, ‘Restoration 
of Law and Order’, ‘Formation of a Malayan Nation’, ‘Laying 
of the Foundations of Local Government’, and ‘Building of a 
Federation Army’. What did these achievements amount to? 
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The number of guerrillas in the jungle is officially estimated to 
have been greater in 1953 than at the beginning of the Emer- 
gency, and they are still getting all the recruits they need. 
General Templer, in his budget speech of November 25th, 
1953, Claimed that the terrorists were being liquidated at the 
rate of 100 a month. ‘Incidents’, however, were still reported 
from nearly every State in Malaya, and no British troops could 
be withdrawn. The situation was summed up by the Singapore 
correspondent of The Times as a ‘stalemate’: the terrorists had 
failed to establish a ‘liberated area’ and the Security Forces 
had failed to round up the terrorists. To all appearances the 
situation is no better than when General Templer first assumed 
command. Yet his chief of staff, Major-General Oliver, in 
January 1954, declared that the Communists had ‘taken a 
sound beating’ and found satisfaction in the disclosure that in 
1953 the number of surrenders of terrorists was 370, or about 
one a day. 

To achieve unity Malaya needs an equal citizenship of all 
races. Yet at the beginning of 1954, over half the Chinese and 
a larger proportion of the Indians are still not Malayan citizens. 
But while this state of affairs is scarcely a matter for self- 
congratulation, the measures taken by General Templer to 
achieve this result belong to the realm of Alice in Wonderland. 
By legislation passed in 1952, the General created no less than 
nine ‘nationalities’ in a country the size of England without 
Wales! The subjects of the Rulers of the States were automatic- 
ally Federal Citizens, but there was no Malayan nationality. 
It is as if the inhabitants, say, of Yorkshire, Rutland, Lanca- 
shire or Bedfordshire were suddenly declared the subjects of 
the Kings of Yorkshire, Rutland, etc., etc., and yet, at the same 
time, were declared not to be British subjects. Thus, instead of 
removing the obsolete and feudal State boundaries, General 
Templer erected high legal fences between them which can 
serve only to keep Malaya confused and divided. If, however, 
the real intention of the British Government is not to help 
Malaya towards nationhood but to ‘divide and rule’ to the - 
bitter end, then General Templer deserves the gratitude of his 
country. 

The extension of municipal government has not been quite 
of this dreamlike quality, but it was unrealistic, to say the least 
of it. Kuala Lumpur is now a self-governing municipality, but 
since out of the total population of 300,000 only about 7,000 
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are on the electoral roll and the rest disfranchised, this does 
not mean so much as might otherwise have been thought. As 
for the greatly advertised ‘Village Councils’, they cannot be 
compared to self-governing bodies of the sort known in Britain, 
for they have not anything like the same powers, and their 
membership is strictly controlled by Government. (In the Local 
Government Ordinance, the ‘District Officer’, a Government 
official, is mentioned seventeen times.) And yet in 1953 the 
creation of Village Councils was described as ‘Laying the 
Foundations of Local Government’! 


The success to date of General Templer in building a 
Federation Army can be gauged from his statement in the 
budget speech that the total strength of the Federation Regi- 
ment was now 434, of which 254 were Malays and only 75 
were Chinese. The British, Gurkha, West African, and Fijian 
troops are, it seems, still required in Malaya for a very long 
time to come. 

The other achievements listed in the brochure under the 
heading of education, land tenure, improvement of the 
economic position of the Malays, etc., etc., would be held by 
any impartial judge to be largely of no effect. The explanation 
is that an authoritarian government without a vestige of 
popular representation, passing through a severe financial 
crisis, and without the support or confidence of the majority of 
the people, cannot hope to address itself with success to such 
enormous problems. Yet the solution of this complex matter, 
demanding an infinity of knowledge and judgment, the British 
Government, in the simplicity of its faith, had entrusted to a 
single devoted soldier! 

It is likely that two questions will spring to the lips of the 
reader — ‘What did General Templer not do that he might 
have done?’ and ‘What might yet be done?” 

To take the last question first: at half-past twelve of the 
world clock, the one chance for Malaya is to take the risk and 
lift the Emergency Regulations, so that free elections can be 
held in an atmosphere favourable to the emergence of national 
leaders. Only by free elections can the people get a chance to 
break their communal chains and find new levels on the basis 
of their economic interests (as the people have done in Ceylon) *. 
As regards the first question, ‘What did General Templer 


* I am elaborating this theme in a forthcoming book. V.P. 
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not do that he might have done?’, the answer, taking into 
consideration the limitations of his temperament, his experi- 
ence, and his knowledge, is ‘Nothing’. He accomplished every- 
thing that his previous record should have led the British 
Government to expect. Whatever demoniac energy, fanatical 
devotion to duty, simple faith, and indifference to anything 
standing in the way of his will could have achieved, General 
Templer has achieved. If he is now transferred to a field of 
action where his particular and undoubted abilities can find 
scope he may still have a great career before him. If he remains 
in Malaya, he must more and more become identified with 
what will sooner or later be seen to be a gigantic political 
failure. 

Mr Lyttelton has acclaimed General Templer as an ‘abso- 
lute ace’. The ‘strategical’ school of thought, to whom Malaya 
is not a country but only a fortress or a springboard, have 
followed this up with unstinted praise. The main support and 
applause for his régime has come from those who regard the 
General as the watchdog of their property or interests, and to 
whom ‘means’ are irrelevant. But the final verdict on him and 
his régime will be delivered by a free Malaya. 








ON LEAVING THE COMMUNIST PARTY 






By a Special Correspondent 





A great deal is heard these days about the aims and methods of 
the Communist Party in Great Britain, its influence in the trade 
unions, and its impact on the universities. Comparatively little 
factual and statistical material goes into the generalizations 
normally encountered on this subject. The present article — in 
itself part of a larger study carried out, on behalf of Princeton 
University, with the help of a group of investigators trained in 
sociological methods — is an attempt to remedy this state of 
affairs. It incorporates, inter alia, some findings derived from 
interviews taken, at the end of 1951 and the beginning of 1952, 
with 50 former members of the British Communist Party, all 
of them veterans of the movement with an average member- 
ship period of ten years and, in 35 cases out of the 50, former 
holders of official positions in the Party. Between them, these 
witnesses had a range of Party experience ranging from the 
foundation meeting of 1920 to the end of 1951. Their evidence 
thus throws light on the entire history of British Communism 
— and on the important question why members leave the Party 
after years of active service in it. 

The evidence is set out in a form appropriate to scientific 
investigation, but it may be useful to preface it with some 
remarks on the historical background. For practical purposes 
the foundation of the British Communist movement goes back 
to the aftermath of the first World War. In January 1919 the 
Russian Communist Party issued an appeal to left-wing 
working class organizations throughout the world, inviting 
them to attend a congress in Moscow. In March the delegates 
to this conference turned themselves into the constituent con- 
gress of the Communist International. The British organiza- 
tions listed in the appeal included the Socialist Labour Party 
and the MacLean Clydeside Group. Both organizations repre- 
sented British revolutionary syndicalism (industrial unionism) 
and were closely associated with the Clyde Workers’ Committee 
and the Shop Stewards’ Movement. The SL P had been 
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started in 1905 by James Connolly, a follower of Daniel de 
Leon, afterwards executed in Ireland in 1916. At the time 
of the Congress its leaders included J. T. Murphy and Arthur 
MacManus, who both became foundation members of the 
British Communist Party and officers of its Central Committee. 
Because of transport and visa difficulties no British delegates 
were able to attend this first meeting. They were, however, 
more successful in the following year and on their return from 
Moscow in 1920 the British delegates immediately set to work 
to form a British C P. Most of their initial additional support 
came from the British Socialist Party —- a reconstructed remnant 
of Britain’s first Marxist organization, the Social Democratic 
Federation founded by H. M. Hyndman; and from the Workers’ 
Socialist Federation — an East End of London organization led 
by Sylvia Pankhurst, and appealing mainly to the district’s 
Jewish immigrants and Irish dock labourers. 

At the end of July 1920, at a conference in London, these 
elements, augmented by the South Wales Socialist Society, 
formed the Communist Party of Great Britain. Early in 1921 
there were further accessions: the Party absorbed two minor 
fragments of the syndicalist movement, then known as, respec- 
tively, the Communist Labour Party and the Communist Party 
(British Section of the Third International), and a handful of 
Independent Labour Party members who felt that the I L P 
was losing itself in political manceuvring and that only single- 
minded industrial action could ensure a ‘workers’ revolution’ 
in Britain. When all the forces were assembled the total initial 
membership was little more than 3,000. From almost the very 
beginning the headquarter’s leadership included a handful of 
intellectuals, such as Palme Dutt, Emile Burns and Page 
Arnot, but for the rest, as regards both leadership and rank- 
and-file, it was exclusively a working class movement strongly 
imbued with syndicalist thinking and with its influence con- 
centrated in certain trades and areas — the engineering and 
shipbuilding workers of the Clydeside, the heavy engineering 
workers of Sheffield, and the coal miners of South Wales and 
Scotland. 

The Party was born under the shadow of Lenin’s rebuke of 
left-wing sectarianism and for long made little effort to adjust 
itself to the broader approach recommended by Moscow. 
Throughout the 1920’s it was essentially a body drawing its 
strength from left-wing trade unionism and seeking to build 
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on issues that were the every-day problems of industrial 
workers — strikes and lock-outs, unemployment, slums and in- 
adequate social relief. Except for a short spurt after the General 
Strike of 1926 its membership during this decade never ex- 
ceeded 5,000 and its middle class membership was practically 
nil. Recruitment from the middle class started only at the 
beginning of the next decade when total membership (in 1930) 
had fallen to 3,000. From then on the unemployed graduates 
of every university in the country were quick to appreciate the 
Marxian explanation of their problem; the failure of the Labour 
Party, when in office, to check unemployment, and the defec- 
tion of some of its leaders in late 1931, underlined the new 
lessons they were learning. Overseas they saw further confirma- 
tion in the rise of Hitler and the apparent bankruptcy of the 
United States economy. By the beginning of 1935 membership 
had climbed to 7,000 and a high proportion of the newcomers 
were from the lower middle class. From that point on, under 
the impact of the Spanish Civil War, the military preparations 
of Hitler, and the spread of the Popular Front tactics (wel- 
comed and vigorously advocated in the Labour Party by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr John Strachey), middle class members 
formed a substantial and fashionable element in the Party. In 
1940 the total enrolment reached 20,000 and by 1943 it had 
shot up to 60,000 and all traces of the sectarian 1920’s had 
apparently been smothered. 

In the light of these origins and changes in the Party, the 
factual survey already referred to disclosed a division of 
former Party members into three separate groups: 


A. Consistent working class — i.e. those whose parents 
were workers and whose own adult years were spent as 
members of the working class. 

B. The climbers, i.e. those who started life with working 
class parents but then set out by their own efforts (largely 
through scholarships) to move up the social scale. 

C. Consistent middle class, i.e. those whose parents were 
middle class and who themselves stayed automatically in the 
middle class. 

In any random sample of all ex-members of the Party we 
would expect to find that Group A predominates among those 
who joined in the 1920’s; Group B would be most prominent 
among the recruits of the early 1930’s, and Group C would 
appear when the social prestige of the Party was at its peak, 
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ie. during the late 1930’s. This expectation is borne out by 
statistical results which need not be tabled here. 


Group A 

Of 25 working class respondents all but two were men (the 
Party has never had much success in recruiting genuine working 
class women; there was an influx of women after 1934, but the 
bulk of these were middle class and lower middle class). All 
but six of the 25 had joined between 1920 and 1934 — during 
the days when the Party was extremely small and still 
consisted very largely of the working class heirs of pre-1914 
syndicalism. Even the figure of six late-comers is misleadingly 
high — one of the six had stood on the fringe of the Party ever 
since 1920 when he had rejected it because of its submission to 
Lenin’s criticism of ‘left-wing sectarianism’; another was a 
convert from Trotskyism; a third had, since the early 1920’s, 
been an unofficial spokesman for Communism within the 
Labour Party and had joined the Communist Party as soon as 
he was expelled from the Labour Party. The average age of 
joining for all was 24. 

Of our 25 only six had left before 1935 — four in 1932 and 
two in 1934. These six stayed in the Party for an average of 
eight years; five of them had held senior positions in the hier- 
archy. The immediate occasion for their break with the Party 
can best be described as ‘prematuré Popular Frontism’. Some 
of them had visited Russia and been disturbed by the material 
conditions they witnessed; some had been shocked by the 
methods used to denounce and expel Trotsky; but the real jolt 
came when in 1929 the Party abruptly turned further to the 
left, handed over the leadership to the extremists throughout 
Europe and refused to co-operate with the Socialists in fighting 
either mass unemployment or the rise of Hitler. At that point 
their sympathy with Trotsky was reinforced when they found 
that the Trotskyites were advocating a United Front in the 
fight against Hitler. 

There was only one who left between the official (Comin- 
tern) inauguration of the United Front line and the outbreak 
of war in 1939. (He refused to recruit his friends for the Inter- 
national Brigade.) Then, in the course of eighteen months, a 
further five broke with the Party. All five had joined at an 
early age, had risen to important posts and between them had 
given 63 years of service to the Party by the time they left. All 
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but one had been professionally engaged, as combatants or 
administrators, in the Communist participation in the Spanish 
Civil War; briefly their break can be attributed to an initial 
disturbance at seeing the gap between Communist idealism 
and Communist exploitation of the Spanish War, and a 
second shock when after fighting the Nazis in Spain they were 
then in 1939 called upon by Moscow to welcome them as 


allies. All of them felt that true socialism had been betrayed _ 


and they now hold senior, but not nationally prominent, posts 
in the Labour Party and the official trade union movement. 
Two more left after the German invasion of Russia. Earlier 
they had accepted, after some hesitation, the official Party 
view that the war was a squabble between rival imperialisms 
and that the workers’ true interest lay in peace. They were 
now called upon to denounce strikes and to support Churchill’s 
nominees in political elections. This they were unable to 
swallow. 

Finally, we come to the 11 who left in the six and a half 
years since the end of the war. These were years when total 
Party membership was dropping from a peak of over 60,000 
to little more than 30,000 and the Party was shedding many 
who had been able to resolve any contradictions between 
patriotism and liberalism, and between pacifism and their war- 
time jobs, when Soviet Russia became an associated victim of 
Fascist aggression. Our 11, however, were not of this kind. 
All but three of them had joined before 1934; their average 
joining age was 23 and their average length of membership was 
18 years. They were not fly-by-nights. Every one of them 
had stood by the Party in its major doctrinal crises. Why then, 
after many years of unselfish hard work and unquestioning 
loyalty, did they part? The explanation, for at least eight of 
them, was that through the Party they had built for themselves 
a life that was independent of the Party, and more important 
to them. All eight were trade union officials who rejected the 
Party when they were called upon to carry out moves which 
seemed to them inimical to the interests of the factory workers, 
miners and dockers they were representing. One refused to call 
a strike which he knew would be lost and would discredit his 
union. Another called a halt to witch-hunting in his union 
when it began to damage the union. A third ignored the 
Party’s instructions to accept promotion and pass on his union 
office to a Party nominee. A fourth accepted his factory com- 
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mittee’s vote to attend a conference which had been black- 
listed by the Party — and so on. Three more left because they 
refused to accept the Party ruling that all prominent Yugoslav 
members of the International Brigade in Spain had been 
Fascists. 

When it is remembered that all but four of our 25 working 
class ex-Communists were born before 1914, the child- 
hoods they describe cannot be considered abnormal for their 
generation. Their experiences covered most patterns of Ed- 
wardian working class life. Families were large, and while the 
general climate of the home was often religious and Tory in 
politics, there were the effects of long periods of unemployment. 
In a few households poverty and discord was created by 
parental drunkenness and shiftlessness; two informants spent 
their childhood in the workhouse; but there was an equal 
showing of families where the father was a skilled mechanic, 
in steady work, interested in his union and pleased to spend his 
Sunday evenings taking his sons to hear the contemporary 
heroes of the politically conscious working class - Keir Hardie, 
Tom Mann, Ben Tillett. Two of the 25 had started full- 
time employment at 12 years of age, and all of them had 
finished their formal education and become wage-earners 
before their fifteenth birthday. A few had entered ‘blind-alley’ 
jobs, but the majority had gone into the relatively more solid 
working class trades — engineering, mining, textiles and the 
docks. These were trades which even before the first World 
War had known occasional heavy unemployment and bitter 
industrial disputes; with the ending of the war their experiences 
of these were magnified and persistent. Altogether, 20 
entered the C P after a fair amount of experience in other 
political and trade union movements. Some had been members 
of the I L P, others had first joined the Labour Party. A few 
had taken part in strikes and in anti-war movements, and all 
20 had shown considerable political activity and intimations 
of a talent and a taste for leadership. Their transfer to the 
C P often meant no more than a crystallization of an already 
pronounced leftward bent; in half these cases the process was 
precipitated by unemployment. The remaining five plunged 
from a non-political life straight into the Party — two on the 
persuasion of more politically-conscious friends and three 
because at the time of their first contact with social issues the 
C P was the only organization ready to offer them immediate 
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aid and a platform. For almost all, left-wing politics was some- 
thing lived either as a child or as an adolescent factory worker; 
only after they were committed to radicalism did they turn to 
books and theories — if at all. 

In answer to the question ‘What was your life like just before 
you became a Communist?’ some typical replies were: 














go. Same as any other young unemployed miner. . . . It 
was quite the usual thing at the time (mid-1920’s). ... The 
C P seemed more virile and more willing to fight. It seemed - 
a natural step. 

33. An ordinary miner’s life. No more to grumble about 
than most. . . . I agreed with what the Party said about 
conditions in the mines. 

34. I was a young, keen chap. The Great War had just 
ended and we were already seeing broken promises and the 












signs of growing unemployment. . . .'It seemed the only 
way out for the working class. 
39. Unemployed at the time. . . . There seemed to be a 






black cloud over the mines which nothing could lift. The 
C P was the only way out. 

48. I joined the C P because of the failure of the TU C 
leadership in the General Strike which I felt amounted to a 
betrayal. 

49. I was working with a friend and doing quite well, but 
(in joining) I felt I was taking part in a movement that would 
bring colossal changes to the world. 

11. I was out of work at the time but I was specially moved 
by remembering my early life and being convinced that that 
sort of thing (extreme poverty) would not happen in a 
Communist state. 

13. I was working on the railway. . . . One felt that the 
revolution was tomorrow (in 1921). All personal considera- 
tions like saving, career, and study, were spurned. 





















One can say that their whole earlier life had prepared them 
for a rejection of capitalism as an economic (and, therefore, 
moral) system and, knowingly or unknowingly, their early 
adult years had been an apprenticeship in taking action to 
destroy it. They turned to the Party for immediate opportuni- 
ties to speed the destruction of the old and the birth of the new 
society. And they did not turn in vain. Almost without 
exception each of the 25 réported that from the moment of 
joining he was caught up in an exhausting but exhilarating life 
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of action — duties, tasks, assignments, responsibilities, sacri- 
fices, conflict and power. Some accounts of initiation are: 


12. Immediately after joining the Party I started a local 
branch and became a Party organizer in the shipyards. 

13. From the moment I joined the Party I was on the 
National Industrial Committee. 

16. From the first my role was a leading one in the branch 

. soon became a member of the London District Com- 
mittee . . . organized open-air meetings . . . at the Labour 
Exchange to get the unemployed into the movement. 

17. I became active immediately. I sold papers outside 
factory gates and collected money for the miners. Within 
three months I was chairman of the local Y C L branch. 

18. I became attached right away to Party industrial 
groups and to their local industrial leadership. . . . A year 
after joining the Party I became a member of the District 
Committee. 

29. I began right away to sell Party literature and put the 
Party line in the factory. 

31. As soon as I joined I became the person who planned 
and co-ordinated on behalf of the C P the line to be taken in 
the local trade unions. 

35. I was active from the very start, knocking on doors, 
dishing out leaflets, carrying the platform to meetings. 

43. Most exhilarating year of my life... helped at 
meetings, put up posters at night, chalked slogans on streets, 
sold literature from door to door, recruited new members. 


In two respects the group showed no uniformity — the 
economic circumstances surrounding their childhood and the 
political inclinations and loyalties of those who had reared 
them. Thus we find, on the material side, a complete range 
from the abject poverty of the workhouse to the relative 
security of a family hearth where the chief breadwinner was a 
skilled artisan. As for politics, the range was equally wide. The 
parents of some were established and locally recognized union 
leaders and labour politicians. Others described households in 
which politics were rarely mentioned and it was taken for 
granted that the family either ignored elections or else voted 
in the manner appropriate to their station in life, i.e. Tory. 
Apart from these two factors, however, we can discern a sur- 
prising amount of similarity. Some characteristics are out- 
standing: 

1. There was a remarkable absence of any sense of revolt 
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against parents. On the contrary, there was often an identifica- 
tion. Some of them indicated a feeling that they were following 
in their parents’ footsteps. Others intimated that in embracing 
Communism they had found a means of destroying conditions 
that had inflicted hardship and humiliation on their parents. 

2. Practically all of them joined at an early age — often during 
the first months or in the first job in which they were earning a 
man’s pay. 

3. When describing their pre-Party lives, most of them 
showed themselves to have been even then energetic, devoted 
to causes and self-sacrificing. At the time of joining most of 
them were not harassed by personal economic worry. They 
claim to have been motivated by the drive to reform society. 
In the Party they had found an immediately available instru- 
ment for ‘getting things done’. 

4. Their discovery and appreciation of Communism was 
seldom influenced by what they read. Rather, they had been 
moved by what they saw around them in their homes, in the 
streets and at their workplaces. 

Once they had decided to join the Party there was nothing 
ambiguous or secretive about their membership. In part, this 
may have been due to the accident of time; in the 1920’s there 
was no stigma attached to being a Party member. But it is 
noteworthy that the middle class members, even those who 
joined at the height of Russia’s popularity, almost invariably 
kept their membership secret and often joined through the 
intermediary of a ‘front’ organization. 

It was an exceptional interview that yielded any comment 
on the world outside Britain (except for Spain). Their member- 
ship in the ‘brotherhood of man’ had mitigated, but not 
entirely removed, their distrust of foreigners — even Russians. 
They seem to have shown the national trait of excluding 
from their vision the affairs of 95 per cent. of mankind. 

On leaving the Party, practically none of them abandoned 
their interest in left-wing politics. The majority now hold 
reasonably important posts in the trade union and Labour 
movement. One possible explanation is that very often they 
had devoted as much as 20 years to the working class move- 
ment, and to have gone outside its orbit on leaving the 
Party would have meant a total repudiation of their life’s 
work. This, however, is not the whole story. Many of them 
expressed quite genuinely a continuing admiration for the 
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ideals of Communism and a complete contempt for the few” 
ex-comrades they knew who had gone over to the ‘enemy’ — 
in the form of the Conservative Party or the Church. 


Group B. The Climbers 


Of the six who had been born in the working class but had 
entered the middle class (usually through a university educa- 
tion) only one was a woman. Their date of joining ranged 
from 1924 to 1944, but this spread is misleading since both the 
extremes were exceptional. Thus, one man who joined the 
Party in 1944 had long been a sympathizer; on the outbreak 
of the war he had campaigned along with the Communists 
for a ‘people’s peace’ and was finally expelled from the Labour 
Party in 1942; from the point of view of practical politics he 
was more or less a Communist in the middle 1930’s. At the 
other extreme one informant was also exceptional — but in a 
different way. Both parents were Jewish immigrants, the 
family remained on the edge of poverty even after he had 
entered college, and family and ethnic bonds were strong — both 
with the older generation and with the informant’s less success- 
ful but equally intellectualist contemporaries. The typical 
respondent in this group joined the Party in the early 1930’s — in 
the trough of the depression and before the Comintern had 
officially blessed the Popular Front. 

All but one of this group had taken an active part in politics 
before joining the Party; usually under the guidance of parents 
or brothers and sisters they had joined trade unions and 
sections of the Labour Party and taken an active part in local 
affairs. The exception was one man who, with a parental back- 
ground of quarrelling and heavy drinking, had gone to sea 
at 16 years of age, and worked singlemindedly to improve 
and educate himself to become an officer in the merchant 
navy. His contact with politics was entirely literary. The only 
generalization that comes anywhere near covering all the 
varied circumstances of joining is that they turned to the 
Party under the combined forces of disappointment and 
flattery. Having joined, the emotional rewards they had 
pursued were almost immediately lost again. 

1. I was quickly asked to speak at T U branches and quickly 
elected to the local Party executive. . . . The group to which 
I belonged were pretty poor calibre. . . . I only went to one 
training class — it was so stupid that I never went again. 
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4. All one’s questions were answered. I took part in the 


university fraction and street work. . . . We were attempting 
to stir the inhabitants (of East End slums) to take action 
against their landlords. . . . We got no sympathy — the 
tenants were too far gone for that. . . . Some of the Party 
members doing street work repelled me. They were the 
chronically unemployed. 


6. I found everything satisfying — even the menial duties. 

. . - But I never really felt I was pulling my weight. I be- 

longed to a small and isolated group and was usually absent 

at sea. There was no one in the cell of much significance — a 

few old and disgruntled men and one or two young men — not 

very intelligent, the hoodlum type 

20. Soon after joining I offered my services to the Party 
(as a journalist). Palme Dutt said he didn’t want any bour- 
geois journalists corrupted by Fleet Street. So Palme Dutt, 
the son of a wealthy Bombay planter, was free of taint, but 
not I who had been brought up in the slums. 

24. Within a few weeks of joining I was perfectly aware of 
being back again in the thing I had left when I was 15 - 
under the domination of an extreme religious orthodoxy. 

. . . The work seemed very useless and distasteful. 

32. I liked the Party’s enthusiasm. . . . There were a lot 
of social difficulties especially in a valley like this where 
everyone knows everyone else. 

The dates at which these six left the Party ranged from 
1933 to 1946; the duration of their membership was com- 
paratively short (two to 13 years) and none of them rose 
to anything like top positions of leadership. Their exits were 
remarkably uniform. All allowed their doubts to mature over 
several years, all but one left to support the Labour Party, 
and all left as outraged intellectuals and moralists; the break 
was never associated with a particular difference of opinion 
about tactics or timing. To generalize from six personal histories 
is unwise; perhaps the most one can safely say about this 
type of ex-member is that he was something of a prodigy in a 
working class environment; that his first reactions to any 
disappointment with the orthodox Labour movement was to 
turn left, that his difficulties with the Party sprang, in his own 
view, from a high valuation of moral and intellectual integrity 
(and a conviction of his own intellectual superiority), that he 
hung on to the Party for as long as possible, and that after the 
break he turned neither to religion nor to authoritarianism, but 
to ‘social democracy’. 
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1954 
Group C. The Middle Class 


Of our 19 middle-class respondents as many as five were 
women. Only one of the 19 had joined before 1935, and 
indeed we can regard them largely as typical representatives 
of the rush of middle class adolescents attracted to the Party 
in the fashionable Popular Front, Spanish War, anti-Hitler, 
anti-Munich pre-war years — 12 of the 19 joined between 1935 
and 1939. If these 19 cases are at all representative then the 
middle-class flirtation (or rather infatuation) with the Party 
was short, and most of the participants had changed their 
loyalties before reaching their thirties. 

In defining these 19 as middle class, one uses the term broadly 
and with an eye to their fathers’ occupation. These included 
two parsons, three farmers, two civil servants, three teachers 
and six medium-sized business men. Politically their parents, 
with two exceptions, voted either Liberal or Conservative, and 
most of the homes provided a steady but not zealous religious 
atmosphere. The distinguishing social characteristic of the 
respondents’ upbringing lay in their education — 16 out of the 
19 were university graduates, and nine of them graduates of 
either Cambridge or Oxford. Very few of these 19 had finished 
their full-time formal education before reaching the age of 22, 
and at the same time 14 of them had joined the Party 
before attaining that age. It is therefore hardly surprising that 
practically none of them could lay claim to have had any 
contact with any mass political or industrial organizations 
before becoming Party members. Most of them, as somewhat 
precocious schoolboys and schoolgirls, had read widely among 
the left-wing litterateurs and poets of the 1930’s — Spender, 
Auden, Day Lewis — and most of them had been deeply moved 
by the Spanish Civil War and by Munich. Time and again 
they reported that on going to the university it was ‘the 
natural thing’ for them to join the Socialist Club and then the 
Party. (The Socialist Club was open to left-wing students of 
all shades of opinion.) The only alternative alignment had, in 
their view, been with the ‘hearties’, the beer-drinking athletes, 
and that they felt was impossible, not only politically but also 
because it would have cut them off from the more intelligent, 
civilized, interesting dons and tutors. In many cases the 
decisive step of joining had been taken on the personal invita- 
tion of some older person with prestige and standing in the 
world of university and intellectual affairs. — 
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Some typical accounts are: 


3. At school from the time I was 14, or perhaps even earlier, 
I met girls who had been influenced to some extent by elder 
brothers at the University. At school it was always taken as a 
matter of course that we were on the Left. . . . There was no 
opposed group, the rest of the girls were just dormant or 
apathetic. There was simply a group of those who were inter- 
ested in politics, literature, the arts, and favoured the Left in 
all of these. . . . When I went up to Cambridge I joined 
the Socialist Club. . . . I was made college representative of 
the Club and came in contact with the live spirits in it who 
were mostly Communists. . . . One thing led to another, 
until it seemed logical to join the Party. 

7. I went to Cambridge in 1938. I joined the Socialist Club 
and the Film Society. . . . I was naturally attracted towards 
socialism. . . . This was at the time of the Spanish Civil War, 
when the Socialist Club was at its height. 

8. At grammar school my friends were those with similar 
interests, music, politics, dramatics. Games-playing people 
were dull. . . . When I went to Cambridge nearly all my 
friends and contacts there were Party members. . . . I went 
up looking for the Party. . . . My joining happened 
rather curiously. . . . I was in a queue when the man ahead 
began talking to me about music and chess and then he asked 
me to come along and meet a young composer. . . . We all 
three joined the Party together. 

25. My first interest in political affairs arose from a com- 
plete objection to the Chamberlain policy. Spain opened my 
eyes. I was attracted by the Popular Front and joined the 
C P without having taken any previous part in politics. The 
Party contacted me — probably because I had spoken in 
college debates. . . . At the University the Labour Party 
offered nothing and the Conservative Party was unspeakable. 

38. At 15 (in 1935) I began to call myself a Communist at 
school and got in touch with other boys at other public 
schools. . . . My brother was already in the Party and I 
joined just before going up to Oxford . . . that meant I 
could leap straight into the University Party. 


Having joined, most of them attained the complex of satis- 
factions they had been contemplating — intellectual and social 
contacts, participation in adult politics, direct involvement in 
the battle for world justice, and the excitement of a semi- 
conspiratorial movement (at least one respondent became a 
Russian espionage agent, and some were acquaintances and 
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contemporaries at Cambridge of Nunn-May). For many 
there was the added satisfaction of infuriating, opposing and 
shocking their parents. 

As we have already noted, all but four of the 19 left the 
Party formally before reaching their thirties, and frequently 
they reported that they had drifted into inactivity, if not 
criticism, long before the open break. Broadly, one can say 
that leaving the Party was for many of them part of the 
business of growing-up. Time and again they spoke of ‘getting 
bored’ with Communism, of finding that they were confined 
in a strait-jacket, and of feeling that their Comrades were 
neurotic. Some were irritated at having Russia constantly 
pushed down their throats. And many found, as they ceased 
to be undergraduates and acquired experience and qualifica- 
tions as teachers, scientists, writers, civil servants, etc., that the 
doctrines of Party orthodoxy directly clashed with their own 
first-hand knowledge; in this conflict their ‘bourgeois scruples’ 
resisted and finally over-rode their second-hand grasp of the 
class war and of ‘Communist objectivity’. One or two admitted 
that they left when they realized that Party membership 
would jeopardize their career. 


Some typical accounts of the break are: 


8. I drifted out, attending fewer and fewer meetings. . . . I 
got rather sick of the controversies in the USSR over 
literature, biology, etc. . . . Judgments were often given by 
people not qualified to speak on specialist subjects. . . . The 
Soviet authorities seemed in matters of art to be the enemies 
of progress. .. . Another thing was the increasingly in- 
tolerant attitude by leaders, an almost complete acceptance 
of orders from above. . . . The Party, as I experienced it, 
became more hostile towards relations with non-Party people 
— except for purposes of conversion. 

10. One became more and more conscious of the nonsense 
talked by the Party in its mass publications. Then the genetics 
controversy blew up and as a biochemist I was directly con- 
cerned. . . . The first thing that infuriated me was an 
article in the Daily Worker by Clement Dutt (a very feeble 
imitation of the more famous Palme Dutt) in which he re- 
viewed a book by Lysenko and attacked the orthodox gene- 
ticists — this at a time when Haldane, the Party’s leading 
geneticist, was refusing to commit himself... . At the 
University I had discussions with Party zoologists (who were 
not geneticists). I was never more surprised in my life than 
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when one of them told me that Lysenko’s book was one of 
the most remarkable he had ever read, while I, a geneticist, 
could not understand a word of it. 

15. I didn’t leave until 1947 but I was last active in the 
1945 General Election when I was very annoyed at the 
Party’s directive (for coalition with Churchill). They were 
completely misinterpreting every-day situations. . . . I found 
the purges in Russia in the fields of art and music hard to 
swallow. 

21. I resigned after not having been to a meeting for a year. 
. . « I found that the private school where I worked was better 
than many State schools and I began to question simplified 
solutions. . . . I then began to query the theoretical founda- 
tions of Party policy, in particular their unswerving support 
for Russia. 

25. There was the series of intellectual crises in the Russian 
CP. The accusation of cosmopolitanism meant to me an 
attack on the international traditions of learning. It affected 
me in my own field, where my studies had to be on an inter- 
national approach. 

46. I left in 1949. The only reason I was conscious of was 
that I no longer wanted to be a Communist. I no longer 
wanted to play. Two other factors were that I didn’t want to 
go on living with my room-mate and I was inclined to blame 
Party work for my having done badly at examinations. The 
chap I shared rooms with was a psychological type beyond 
my ken. . . . All the people I have known as Party members 
have been desperately in need of psycho-analysis. 


Of the 19, all but two became and remained supporters of 
the Labour Party — the two exceptions turned their backs on 
all politics. 

In conclusion it may be said that just as there was a high 
degree of homogeneity in the background and experiences of 
the working class respondents, so too there are strong simi- 
larities running through the reports of the middle class ex- 
Communists. The two groups, however, had very little in 
common; indeed, class differences within the Party were, if 
anything, even more striking than those outside. 








A THOMIST ON LENINISM 


Franz Borkenau 


This voluminous and important work * by an Austrian Jesuit, 
at present Rector at the Collegium Russicum which is part of 
the Papal Institute of Oriental Sciences, is a thoroughly 
revised German version of a previous publication in Italian. 
It broadly deals with the same subject as the work of another 
Roman Catholic: I. M. Bochenski’s ‘Soviet-Russian Dia- 
lectical Materialism’ (Berne, 1950); but Wetter’s is by far the 
more thorough-going of the two studies. It is beyond doubt 
the standard work on the subject of ‘Diamat’. The author is 
no doubt right to remark, in deprecating the comment of a 
reviewer of the Italian edition who described it as ‘the best 
work on its subject’, that ‘it is no great achievement to write 
the “best” book on a subject if one is about the only person 
so far to have treated it at all’. But his treatment is exhaustive 
in substance as well as in scope. An English translation — which 
might perhaps dispense with the first quarter of the text and 
several lengthy annexes — appears desirable. 

The work falls into two main sections, one historical, the 
other systematic. The first half of the historical section, which 
deals with Hegel, Feuerbach, Marx, Engels and Plekhanov, 
as well as with the Russian national sources of Diamat (dia- 
lectical materialism), is below the level of the rest and, where 
the author deals with the politics of the Russian revolution, 
not free of errors. (Lenin’s elder brother plotted against 
Alexander III, not Alexander II, and was executed in 1887, 
not 1881; the N E P was abandoned in 1929, not 1926, etc.) 
The author’s own original contribution starts with his dis- 
cussion of Lenin as a philosophical theorist. Lenin, to Wetter, 
is not simply a materialist in the usual sense of the term, and 
his peculiarity does not consist primarily in his acceptance of 
Hegel’s dialectic, in contrast to the ‘mechanical’ materialism 
of the nineteenth century. Rather, with him 
* Gustav A. Wetter, Der dialektische Materialismus, seine Geschichte und sein 
System in der Sowjet-Union. Herder, Freiburg, 1952, 647 pages. 
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the concept of materialism has a twofold meaning which 
later became typical of the whole of Soviet philosophy. In 
one acceptance of the term, Lenin’s materialism involves the 
primacy of nature — matter — over spirit, and in this sense the 
system is materialist in the proper meaning of the term; but 
where Engels and Lenin contrast it with idealism, and where 
in consequence they use it as an answer to the epistemo- 
logical problem of the relation between thought and reality, 
they give to the term ‘materialism’ the meaning of ‘realism’ 
(page 311), 


i.e. they interpret it in the sense of the existence of an objective 
reality outside the human mind. Wetter is not slow in con- 
cluding that while in its first aspect Lenin’s materialism is 
wholly mistaken, in its secondary meaning it is broadly true 
and conforms to scholastic, and more particularly Thomist, 
notions. Thomism and Leninism, in maintaining the reality 


of the external world, are allies against pure idealism, positi- - 


vism, empirio-criticism, Kantianism, and a number of other 
philosophies, and philosophers. A large part of the book is 
devoted to the task of expounding the consequences of this 
ambiguity as they appear in the various philosophical dis- 
ciplines and in the usual Soviet interpretation of the sciences. 
The author is concerned to stress the superiority of this only 
partly materialistic realism over the orthodox materialism of 
the nineteenth century: 


It is in the first place a positive aspect (of Diamat) that it 
fights for the right of philosophy to exist as a special branch 
of knowledge, repudiating repeated attempts to present it as 
redundant. It is equally meritorious that, step by step, it 
returns to the conception of several separate philosophical 
disciplines, such as natural philosophy, psychology, etc., which 
Engels had banned from the realm of philosophy. Praise is 
further due to the unambiguously realist basic views of dia- 
lectical materialism, where frequently the term ‘materialism’ 
conveys nothing more than ‘epistemological realism’. But its 
greatest merit is no doubt its conception of movement, not 
simply as a change of place but as identical with ‘change’ in 
general, and, deriving from this starting point, the doctrine 
of the emergence of qualitative differences in the evolutionary 
process. . . . To dialectical materialism, life is not simply 
reducible to physico-chemical laws, human understanding not 
simply reducible to the operations of the animal psyche . . . 
sensualism is overcome, a qualitative difference between 
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sensual and ‘logical’ apperception is admitted, from which in 
turn there derives a basically correct idea of the nature of 
conceptual thought and of the origin of concepts in the pro- 
cess of abstraction. . . . (Dialectical materialism) admits 
creative power, life, teleology and even spiritual activity as 
independent active factors of reality. (p. 568 f.) 
Furthermore it is ‘of great importance that, through dialec- 
tical materialism, the materialist conception of the-world has 
become somewhat less simple, that an avenue is opened again, 
at least theoretically and in principle, to an understanding of 
the depths of the cosmos’ (p. 570). The parallelism with 
scholastic doctrine is even more apparent when it is considered 
that 
in their researches, Soviet philosophers do not start from a 
philosophical but from an explicitly theological method, not 
enquiring whether something is true or false, but whether it 
forms part of the revelation given by an authority which has 
been proved to be infallible. Soviet philosophers mostly do not 
argue ex ratione but ex auctoritate (p. 575). 


This argument would seem to have a wider bearing than 
the author claims for it. The leap across the chasm which 
divides critical investigation from dogmatic interpretation, 
empiricism from the acceptance of absolute truth, universal 
mechanicism from the acceptance of qualitative differences 
between various spheres of reality — differences which, when 
serially arranged, almost constitute a terrestrial, if not yet a 
celestial, hierarchy of values—corresponds to the leap across the 
abyss dividing the semi-anarchist principles of the original 
Soviet régime from the strictly hierarchical conservative 
authoritarianism which has been steadily developing within the 
shell of Stalinism and post-Stalinist Sovietism. The philo- 
sophical principles which more and more clearly emerge 
within this new social context are not new in themselves — as 
Wetter would no doubt readily admit — but ultimately lead 
back to the basic notions of Byzantine theology, as embodied 
e.g. in the teachings of Dionysius the Areopagite. What Wetter 
omits to mention, though it clearly emerges from his pre- 
sentation, is that we are here not so much confronted with the 
end result of a certain development but with a process which 
is still continuing to operate. In philosophy, as in its socio- 
economic structure, Russian post-revolutionary society is 
painfully striving to rid itself of its revolutionary shell, and if 
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philosophical trends are taken as indicators of socio-political 
trends, this revision of the revolutionary past seems likely to go 
much further still. 

Following in Berdyayev’s footsteps, Wetter stresses the 
national Russian roots of what he describes, quite correctly, 
as a new and only apparently materialist mysticism which has 
much in common with the pantheistic tendencies of traditional 
Russian Orthodox faith. He notes in particular the affinities 
between Lenin’s interpretation of the dialectic and the teach- 
ings of Russian nineteenth century mystics such as Khomyakov 
who insisted on the delusive character of all ‘separateness’. As 
against these obvious Russian characteristics, the more deeply 
hidden but perhaps even more significant Byzantine aspects are 
occasionally lost sight of, which is the more surprising since 
Wetter himself is an outstanding scholar in all matters con- 
cerning the Eastern Church. Needless to say, he qualifies his 
approval of Diamat as a system. If present-day Soviet philo- 
sophy has somewhat transcended the tenets of authentic 
materialism, it has not achieved an unprejudiced attitude 
towards the problems of science. It is perhaps surprising to 
find a Jesuit writer adopting a relatively friendly attitude 
towards Soviet philosophy, while radically rejecting its hide- 
bound conduct in matters of scholarly research, but in principle 
the two attitudes are compatible. Wetter has amassed a very 
large amount of evidence on official Communist maltreatment 
of Soviet science, and though much of this material has 
appeared elsewhere its presentation within the framework of a 
general study of Soviet thought has a merit of its own. 

Even in this field, Wetter occasionally agrees with the 
Soviet point of view — as when he warns against interpreting 
the Heisenberg principle of uncertainty as a principle of 
indeterminacy incompatible with the concept of causation. 
He abounds, however, in ironical comments on such major 
pieces of Soviet nonsense as their distrust of the theory of 
Relativity (limited by recognition of its unquestioned utility in 
producing atom-bombs) or, worse even, their dislike of non- 
Euclidean geometry: 

Adherence to the materialist dogma that everything exists 

within space and time creates great difficulties for Soviet 

philosophers wherever modern physics finds itself obliged to 
rise to the conception of a world no longer conceivable in sim- 
ple space-time terms. Thus Soviet philosophy is sometimes 
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driven into a truly reactionary attitude towards modern 

science (p. 351). [And further] This insistence upon the 

dogma of space and time may be best explained by a 

positivism rooted in a nervous anxiety concerning the pos- 

sibility that modern physics might discover something like a 

mundus intelligibilis, conceivable in terms of spirituality alone 

(P. 355). 

The potentially Christian philosophy which, the author 
seems to imply, seeks to emerge within the confines of Diamat 
will, it seems, hardly manage to break through the official 
shell, inextricably bound up with the régime itself. For this to 
happen, Diamat would have to go down, together with the 
régime which is its sole prop — a conclusion which Wetter 
would perhaps accept, regardless of his emphasis upon the 
transformation of Soviet thought. 

On one important point I find myself unable to agree with 
the author. It seems to be his view that all the negative aspects 
of Diamat are due to materialism, whereas the dialectic repre- 
sents its positive element. Now it is certainly true that the 
dialectic is implicitly anti-materialist, and that Marx’s attempt 
to produce a dialectical materialism - an undertaking in 
which he proceeded not much beyond coining the term — was 
a paradox. But what is currently stirring within Soviet philo- 
sophy is not the dialectic, which was dead and buried when 
the official Stalinist Diamat was enthroned. This is shown 
quite clearly by Wetter’s own long and careful account of 
post-Leninist philosophy (pp. 145-235). From 1925 onwards, 
Soviet philosophy was divided into two schools; the ‘mechani- 
cists’, led by Bukharin, who denied the qualitative difference 
between various levels of existence, and with it the dialectic, 
and the school of Deborin, who made verbal concessions. to 
the dialectic, but who actually, as Wetter shrewdly points out, 
attempted a revival of Spinoza. Deborin reduced the dialectic 
to a collection of abstract general principles, applicable to 
every kind of thought. And even this last remnant of the 
dialectic fell under Stalin’s interdict in 1931, together with 
mechanicism. What came after it can no longer be regarded 
as philosophical thought at all; it is simply the expounding of 
an official doctrine, and Wetter’s lengthy account of these 
developments in Party ideology, while extremely interesting 
as a contribution to Party history, is quite irrelevant to philo- 
sophical thought, since no such thing existed any longer. 
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Wetter is certainly mistaken in regarding Deborin as an 
interpreter of authentic dialectics. At a time when he was 
not yet an official apologist, Georg Lukacs pointed out that 
dialectical thinking tries to overcome the apparently insuper- 
able gap between abstract thought and concrete objective 
reality; it does so by creating a mode of thought which identifies 
itself with concrete reality by reducing to their true relativity 
all logical and real contrasts and contradictions, thus dis- 
rupting the rigidity of Aristotelean logics and making logic 
and philosophy themselves changeable and dynamic. All 
general abstract rules are therefore essentially anti-dialectical 
and the abstractions of Deborin’s schematism much more so 
than Aristotle who at least did not attempt to create a meta- 
logic, over and above ordinary ratiocination. Reduced to these 
terms, the new pseudo-dialectic cannot and does not consist 
of more than a few trite and sterile generalizations. On these 
lines Deborin naturally could not grasp the philosophical 
thought of either Hegel or Marx. Instead of demonstrating 
how materialism and idealism are only the thesis and anti- 
thesis of one and the same debate, which must be resolved in 
the process of modern science (a task which science tackles 
with increasing success), he remained stuck in the rigid 
antagonism between these two schools, and his statement 
that matter and mind are basically identical (Spinoza’s 
formula) discards the problem instead of solving it. He thus 
relapses into metaphysics where both Hegel and Marx insisted 
upon the progress of concrete knowledge. There is only a 
short step from this approach to a renewed participation in the 
age-old materialist-spiritualist controversy, a step Lenin had 
already taken long before Deborin by adopting materialism. 
Thus at the very starting point of Soviet Communist philo- 
sophy, materialism had already killed the dialectic, and in 
consequence the general history of philosophy appears to 
Lenin as a struggle between materialism and idealism, where 
the dialectic enters as if by chance. 

It is noteworthy that Wetter discusses the history of Soviet 
thinking essentially in the same terms in which Lenin inter- 
prets the general history of philosophy. Accepting Deborin’s 
mistaken definition of the dialectic, he identifies it with the 
relatively anti-materialist elements in Soviet philosophy and 
treats the latter’s development as a struggle between dialectical 
thinking and its materialist adversaries. In fact the real con- 
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flict in Communist philosophy was between Hegelian-Marxian 
dialectics and Leninist-Stalinist dogmatics, and when the 
latter had finally won out, there remained nothing to discuss. 
Wetter has been misled by the very affinities between Thomism 
and Diamat which he is concerned to elucidate. To him, as 
to the Russian state ‘philosophers’, the dialectic, essentially a 
critical and revolutionary method, is uncongenial, and he 
cannot easily recognize the symptoms of its disintegration 
because he does not realize fully what it is in its unimpaired 
state. (Reference has already been made to the weakness of 
his chapters on Hegel and Marx, compared with the later 
sections on Diamat.) He stresses the qualifications which 
Stalin introduced in his pamphlet on linguistics, where he 
denies the general validity of the class struggle, points to the 
existence of classless aspects of social life such as language, 
and asserts the absence of all basic antagonisms within Soviet 
society. One might say that in this treatise Stalin claimed for 
the present Soviet régime the distinction of having overcome 
all basic contradictions, which to Hegel was the definition of 
Absolute Mind. Yet, curiously enough, Wetter does not 
recognize that this amounts to rejecting the dialectic as a 
practically relevant method, and prefers to treat it as a mere 
practical concession to political needs, not touching the 
fundamentals of thought. 

These misunderstandings are even more eloquent of the 
affinity between Thomist and Leninist dogmatism in their 
struggle against relativity than is Wetter’s express statement of 
their parallelisms. In Wetter’s work we are in the presence of 
the first full-dress theoretical encounter between Soviet philo- 
sophy and neo-Thomism, an event of more than theoretical 
significance. That the Catholic thinker has the better of the 
argument can hardly be doubted. His philosophy, however 
dogmatic in its basic assumptions, carefully and honestly 
avoids any totalitarian claims outside the strictly circumscribed 
field of dogma, and in consequence can adapt itself to the 
needs of genuine scientific research. The roles have thus been 
reversed since those distant days when the Church dogmatized 
upon astronomy and biology, whereas to-day the heirs of free 
thought are trying to solve these problems with the help of the 
firing squad and the concentration camp. A generation ago 
George Sorel pointed out that Christianity in the second 
century A. D. was attractive to the best minds because 
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it was so much more reasonable than paganism. A similar 
situation seems to be returning and it has special relevance for 
Russia. If not the present, then certainly the post-Soviet 
society, will find itself compelled to do away with the silly 
dogmatisms of the barbarian from Georgia and his philo- 
sophical valets; then, inclined like all hierarchical societies to 
adopt some fixed dogma, a modern, flexible and open-minded 
Catholicism may exert upon it a profound attraction, however 
much Moscow may continue to distrust Rome as a political 
power. To the great era of revolutionary thought, of which the 
dialectic is such an essential element, neither of them does, 
or ever will do, justice. But that is a common feature of all 
post-revolutionary epochs, and it is certainly not incompatible 
with a genuine recognition of spiritual values, which Com- 
munist orthodoxy can only defile by extolling them in a 
caricatured form. 





WHAT WAS ‘BLOOMSBURY’? 
Clive Bell 


There is mystery in the word, and money too perhaps. Or is it 
merely for fun that grave historians and pompous leader- 
writers no less than the riff-raff of Fleet Street and Portland 
Place chatter about the thing? “The thing,’ I say, because that 
is the least committal substantive I can think of, and it is not 
always clear whether what the chatterers are chattering about 
is a point of view, a period, a gang of conspirators or an infec- 
tious disease. Beyond meaning something nasty, what do they 
mean by ‘Bloomsbury’? Assuming, as seems reasonable, that 
they all have in mind, amongst other things, a gang or group 
or clique (for without human beings you cannot well have a 
point of view or a doctrine, and even an epidemic needs 
‘carriers’), I invite them to name the men and women of whom 
this gang or group or clique was composed. Who were the 
members of Bloomsbury? Let them give the names: then 
they may be able to tell us what were the tastes and opinions 
held in common by and peculiar to the people to whom these 
names belong, what, in fact, is or was the ‘Bloomsbury doctrine.’ 

But we must not ask too much - and it is much to think 
clearly and state one’s thoughts perspicuously — of columnists 
and broadcasters, so to The Times Literary Supplement and a 
Fellow of All Souls I turn. The Supplement has before now 
castigated Bloomsbury in reviews and even in a leading 
article; while only the other day I caught one of the most 
prominent fellows of the glorious foundation writing in The 
Times of ‘Bloomsbury historians’. From such high courts we 
may expect clear judgments. I implore the Supplement, I 
implore Mr Rowse, to give categorical answers to a couple of 
straight questions: (a) Who are or were the members of Blooms- 
bury? (6) For what do they, or did they, stand? 

I have been stigmatized as ‘Bloomsbury’ myself, and the 
epithet has been applied freely to most of those who are, or 
were — for many are dead — my intimate friends, so, if it be true 
that something that can fairly be called ‘the Bloomsbury 
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group’ did exist, presumably I am entitled to an opinion as to 
who were the members and what were their thoughts and 
feelings. Of course I am aware that people born in recent years 
and distant lands hold opinions clean contrary to mine. By all 
means let them enjoy a Bloomsbury of their own invention; 
only, should they chance to write on the subject, let them state 
clearly whom and what they are writing about. Otherwise 
historians unborn will flounder in a sea of doubt. Knowing that 
‘Bloomsbury’ was the curse of a decade or two in the twentieth 
century, but unable to infer from a mass of woolly evidence who 
precisely were the malefactors and what precisely was the 
thing, some will be sure that it was a religious heresy, a political 
deviation or a conspiracy, while others, less confident, may 
suspect it was no more than a peculiar vice. 

So, having appealed to the highest authorities for simple 
answers to simple questions, I now repeat my request to the 
smaller fry. Let everyone have his or her notion of ‘Blooms- 
bury’; but let everyone who uses the name in public speech or 
writing do his or her best to say exactly what he or she intends 
by it. Thus, even should it turn out that in fact there never was 
such a thing, the word might come to have significance inde- 
pendent of the facts and acquire value as a label. I dare say 
Plato would have been at a loss to discover the connection 
between his philosophy and the epithet ‘platonic’ as used by 
lady-novelists in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
nevertheless in refined conversation the word now has a 
recognized meaning. ‘Bloomsbury’ may yet come to signify 
something definite, though as yet few people, so far as I can 
make out, understand by it anything more precise than ‘the 
sort of thing we all dislike’. Wherefore I repeat, let publicists 
and broadcasters be explicit. That is my modest request: 
which made, I will give what help I can by telling all I know. 

The name was first applied to a set of friends by Lady 
MacCarthy —- Mrs Desmond MacCarthy as she then was - in 
a letter: she calls them ‘the Bloomsberries’. The term, as she 
used it, had a purely topographical import; and the letter, 
which doubtless could be found at the bottom of one of five or 
six tin boxes, must have been written in 1910 or 1911. But the 
story begins earlier. It begins in October 1899 when five fresh- 
men went up to Trinity - Cambridge, of course — and suddenly 
becoming intimate, as freshmen will, founded a society as 
freshmen almost invariably do. It was a ‘reading society’ which 
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met in my rooms in the New Court on Saturdays at midnight, 
and here are the names of the five original members: Lytton 
Strachey, Sydney-Turner, Leonard Woolf, Thoby Stephen, 
Clive Bell.* After he had gone down, and after the death of his 
father, Thoby Stephen lived at 46 Gordon Square, Blooms- 
bury, with his brother Adrian and his two sisters Vanessa 
(later Vanessa Bell) and Virginia (later Virginia Woolf). These 
two beautiful, gifted and completely independent young women, 
with a house of their own, became the centre of a circle of which 
Thoby’s Cambridge friends were what perhaps I may call the 
spokes. And when, in 1907, the elder married, the circle was 
not broken but enlarged; for Virginia, with her surviving 
brother Adrian, took a house in nearby Fitzroy Square: thus, 
instead of one salon — if that be the word — there were two 
salons. If ever such an entity as ‘Bloomsbury’ existed, these 
sisters, with their houses in Gordon and Fitzroy Squares, were 
at the heart of it. But did such an entity exist? 

All one can say truthfully is this. A dozen friends — I will try 
to name them presently — between 1904 and 1914 saw a great 
deal of each other. They differed widely, as I shall tell, in 
opinions, tastes and preoccupations. But they liked, though 
they sharply criticized, each other, and they liked being to- 
gether. I suppose one might say they were ‘in sympathy’. Can 
a dozen individuals so loosely connected be called a group? It 
is not for me to decide. Anyhow the first World War disinte- 
grated this group, if group it were, and when the friends 
came together again inevitably things had changed. Old 
friends brought with them new and younger acquaintances. 
Differences of opinion and taste, always wide, became wider. 
Close relationships with people quite outside the old circle 
sprang up. Sympathy remained. But whatever cohesion there 
may have been among those who saw so much of each other 
in Gordon Square and Fitzroy Square, among Lady Mac- 
Carthy’s ‘Bloomsberries’ that is, by 1918 had been lost. That 
was the end of ‘old Bloomsbury’. 

Now I will try to name these friends. There were the sur- 
viving members of the Midnight Society. Thoby Stephen had 
died in the late autumn of 1906: Leonard Woolf was in Ceylon 
between 1904 and 1911: remained in Bloomsbury Lytton 
Strachey (who, in fact, lived in Hampstead), Saxon Sydney- 
* I believe that A. J. Robertson was also an original member, but he 
disclaims the honour — or dishonour. 
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Turner, Clive Bell. There were the two ladies. Add to these 
Duncan Grant, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes, H. T. J. Norton 
and perhaps Gerald Shove, and I believe you will have com- 
pleted the list of those of the elder generation who have been 
called ‘Bloomsbury’. Certainly Desmond and Molly Mac- 
Carthy and Morgan Forster were close and affectionate 
friends, but I doubt whether any one of them has yet been 
branded with the fatal name. So much for the old gang. 

As I have said, after the war a few men of a younger genera- 
tion became intimate with most of us. I will do my best to 
name these, too; but as the new association was even looser 
than the old, the classification is even less precise. First and 
foremost come David Garnett and Francis Birrell, both of 
whom we — by ‘we’ I mean the old Bloomsberries — had known 
and liked before 1914. Immediately after the war, by a stroke 
of good luck, I made the acquaintance of Raymond Mortimer; 
and about the same time Lytton Strachey, lecturing at Oxford, 
met Ralph Partridge. I do not know who discovered Stephen 
Tomlin; but I remember well how Keynes brought Sebastian 
Sprott and F. L. Lucas from Cambridge to stay at a house in 
Sussex shared by him with my wife, myself and Duncan Grant. 
I think it may have been through Francis Birrell that we came 
to know a brilliant girl from Newnham, Frances Marshall 
(later Mrs Ralph Partridge). 

Now whether all or most of the people I have named are 
the people publicists have in mind when they speak 
of ‘Bloomsbury’ is not clear. In fact that is one of the questions 
I am asking. But from words let fall in broadcasts and articles 
I infer a tendency to lump together the two generations and 
call the lump ‘Bloomsbury’. We can be sure of nothing till the 
journalists and broadcasters and the high authorities too have 
favoured us with their lists. I have given mine; and so doing 
have given what help I can and set a good example. I have 
named the friends who were intimate befcre 1914 and have 
added the names of those, or at any rate most of those, who 
became friends of all these friends later. Naturally, with time 
and space at their familiar task, the bonds of sympathy loosened — 
though I think they seldom snapped — and so the friends of ‘the 
twenties’ were even less like a group than the friends of the pre- 
war period. That, as I have said, has not prevented some critics 
lumping them all together, and calling the combination or 
compound, which it seems exhaled a mephitic influence over 
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the twenties, ‘Bloomsbury’. It is impossible, I repeat, to know 
whom, precisely, they have in mind; but, assuming their list 
to be something like mine, again I put the question: What had 
these friends in common that was peculiar to these friends? 

Not much, I believe you will agree, if you will do me honour 
of reading my article to the end. For beyond mutual liking they 
had precious little in common, and in mutual liking there is 
nothing peculiar. Yes, they did like each other; also they shared a 
taste for discussion in pursuit of truth and a contempt for con- 
ventional ways of thinking and feeling — contempt for conven- 
tional morals if you will. Does it not strike you that as much 
could be said of many collections of young or youngish people 
in many ages and many lands? For my part, I find nothing 
distinctive here. Ah, say the pundits, but there was G. E. 
Moore the Cambridge philosopher; Moore was the all- 
pervading, the binding influence; ‘Moorism’ is the peculiarity 
the Bloomsberries have in common. I should think there was 
G. E. Moore; also the influence of his Principia Ethica on some 
of us was immense — on some but not on all, nor perhaps on 
most. Four of us certainly were freed by Moore from the spell 
of an ugly doctrine in which we had been reared: he delivered 
_ us from Utilitarianism. What is more, you can discover easily 
enough traces of Moorist ethics in the writings of Strachey and 
Keynes and, I suppose, in mine. But not all these friends were 
Moorists. Roger Fry, for instance, whose authority was quite 
as great as that of Lytton Strachey was definitely anti-Moorist. 
So, in a later generation, was Frances Marshall who, beside 
being a beauty and an accomplished ballroom dancer, was a 
philosopher. Assuredly Raymond Mortimer, Ralph Partridge 
and Stephen Tomlin - all three Oxford men — were not 
devout believers in Principia Ethica; while F. L. Lucas, who in 
those ‘twenties’ may well have heard himself called ‘Blooms- 
bury’, at that time called himself a Hedonist. I doubt whether 
either of the Miss Stephens gave much thought to the all 
important distinction between ‘Good on the whole’ and ‘Good 
as a whole’. Also it must be remembered that Bertrand Russell, 
though no one has ever called him ‘Bloomsbury’, appeared to 
be a friend and was certainly an influence. 

Lytton Strachey, I have agreed, was a Moorist. Of him I 
have written at some length elsewhere and have said that, 
being a great character, amongst very young men he was 
inevitably a. power. But at Cambridge, and later among his 
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cronies in London, his influence was literary for the most 
part. He inclined our undergraduate taste away from con- 
temporary realism towards the Elizabethans and the eigh- 
teenth century. But when, about 1910, Roger Fry and 
I became fascinated by what was being written in France he 
did not share our enthusiasm. Quite the contrary: and as for 
contemporary painting, Lytton, who had a liking, a literary 
liking, for the visual arts, thought that we were downright silly 
about Matisse and Picasso, and on occasions said so. It begins 
to look — does it not? — as though this thing called ‘Bloomsbury’ 
was not precisely homogeneous. Maynard Keynes, whose effect 
on economic theory was, I understand, immense, bore no sway 
whatever amongst his friends in the West Central district. They 
liked him for his cleverness, his wit, the extraordinary in- 
genuity with which he defended what they often considered 
his absurd opinions, and his affectionate nature. They 
disliked other things. He had no natural feeling for the arts; 
though he learnt to write admirably lucid prose, and, under 
the spell of Duncan Grant, cultivated a taste for pictures and 
made an interesting collection. Said Lytton once: ‘What's 
wrong with Pozzo’ — a pet name for Maynard which Maynard 
particularly disliked — ‘is that he has no esthetic sense.’ Per- 
haps Lytton was unjust; but with perfect justice he might have 
said the same of Norton. On the other hand, Pozzo and Norton 
might have said of some of their dearest friends that what was ~ 
wrong with them was that they took no interest in abstract 
thought. You see we were not so much alike after all. 

I have done my best to name those people who certainly 
were friends and of whom some at any rate have often been 
called ‘Bloomsbury’. I have suggested that the people in my 
list held few, if any, opinions and preferences in common which 
were not held by hundreds of their intelligent contemporaries: 
I emphasize the words ‘in common’. Wherefore, if my list be 
correct, it would seem to follow that there can be no such thing 
as ‘the Bloomsbury doctrine’ or ‘the Bloomsbury point of view’. 
But is my list correct? It should be. And yet I cannot help 
wondering sometimes whether the journalists and broadcasters 
who write and talk about Bloomsbury have not in mind some 
totally different set of people. There are critics and expositors, 
for instance that leader-writer in The Times Literary Supplement, 
who describe Bloomsbury as a little gang or clique which despises 
all that is old and venerable and extols to the skies, without 
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discrimination, the latest thing whatever that thing may be - 
the latest in art or letters or politics or morals. Also, according 
to this school of critics, the writers of Bloomsbury delight in a 
private and cryptic language, unintelligible to the common 
reader, while mocking at whatever is clear and comprehensible. 
Now who are these crabbed and wilfully obscure writers who 
espise all that is old? Surely not those reputed pillars of 
loomsbury, Lytton Strachey, Roger Fry, Maynard Keynes, 
David Garnett? I beseech the Supplement to give us the names.* 

There are other critics, of whom I know as little as they appear 
to know of the reputed pillars of Bloomsbury, who hold a clean 
contrary opinion. I write from hearsay; but I am told there are 
brisk young fellows, authorities on the twenties, whose dis- 
tressing accents are sometimes heard on the wireless by those 
who can stand that sort of thing, who explain that in 
‘the twenties’ there still existed in England a gang or group 
which for years had devoted itself to stifling, or trying to stifle, 
at birth every vital movement that came to life. Oddly enough 
this gang, too, goes by the name of Bloomsbury. Now who can 
these baby-killers have been? Obviously not Roger Fry who 
introduced the modern movement in French painting to the 
British public, nor Maynard Keynes, who, I understand, 
revolutionized economics. It seems as unlikely that the critics 
are thinking of Lytton Strachey who, far from being reac- 
tionary, went out of his way to help the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage, when that cause was reckoned a dangerous fad, or 
of Leonard Woolf who was a Fabian long before British social- 
ism had become what the Americans call a racket. Whom can 
these castigators of ‘Bloomsbury’ have in mind? Clearly not 
Virginia Woolf who invented what amounts almost to a new 
prose form; nor, I hope, certain critics who, long before 
1920, had appreciated and defended the then disconcerting 
works of Picasso and T. S. Eliot. 

Once more I cry aloud: Who were the members of Blooms- 
bury? For what did they stand? In the interests of history, if 
common decency means nothing to them, I beseech the 
Bloomsbury-baiters to answer my questions; for unless they 
speak out and speak quickly social historians will have to make 
what they can of wildly conflicting fancies and statements 

* A week or so after this leading article appeared Mr. Oliver Strachey 


made the same request, and réceived from the Supplement (31st July, 1948) 
what I can only consider a disingenuous reply. 
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which conflict with known facts. Thus, disheartened by the 
impossibility of discovering opinions and tastes common and 
peculiar to those people who by one authority or another have 
been described as ‘Bloomsbury’, the more acute may well be 
led to surmise that Bloomsbury was neither a chapel nor a 
clique but merely a collection of individuals each with his or 
her own views and likings. When to this perplexity is added the 
discovery that no two witnesses agree on a definition of the 
‘Bloomsbury doctrine’, historians are bound to wonder whether 
there ever was such a thing. At last they may come to doubt 
whether ‘Bloomsbury’ ever existed. And did it? 





THE BORGIA PHENOMENON 
David Paul 


There has always been, there always will be, a grinning gap in 
politics between theory and fact, policy and principle. There is 
something in the human mind which insists that the gap should 
be maintained, and that its opposite sides should never be too 
closely confronted. Human nature cannot abhor this particular 
vacuum. It may not love it, but it accepts it as an absolute ne- 
cessity. To close it is to close a vital aperture, to shut out or shut 
in some vital illusion, without which human nature will no 
longer accept itself, no longer perhaps even survive as it under- 
stands itself to be. 

It was precisely this closure which Macchiavelli momentarily 
and shockingly effected in The Prince. He saw that the gap was 
a logical vacuum, that what it separated need not, in the ab- 
stract and non-instinctive view, be separated at all. Theory 
could be made the skin on the raw flesh of facts. Principle could 
disappear into the point of policy. Elements incoherently as- 
sembled or opposed could be reconciled to an incredibly co- 
herent purpose, that purpose being what it always has been 
fundamentally in politics, power as an end in itself, maintaining 
and increasing itself by its own momentum. Macchiavelli occu- 
pies in history the place of the small boy in Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tale. His cry was “The Emperor is naked, and he doesn’t 
need any clothes!’ — and his chosen imperator was Cesare 
Borgia. Borgia was, abundantly, the text of his sermon, and the 
sermon cannot be understood without looking:at the career on 
which it was based. Separate the two, and the book is as pellucid 
in its text as it is puzzling in its purpose. For, as I have sug- 
gested, it is no more than a skin-tight, transparent garment 
made to fit the naked Borgia facts. Desperation, irony and 
earnest are so perfectly balanced and concealed in the writing 
that it assumes the quality, in the literature of political thought, 
of a standing stone in nature. The Prince seems to have all the 
irony of Swift’s Modest Proposal, without being ultimately ironi- 
cal; and it has all the earnest of Plato’s Republic except that, in 
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the end, one cannot take it as seriously as all that. One has to 
look outside it to find its motive. 

Macchiavelli’s desperation arose from a sense of extreme 
loneliness. He was a patriot at a time when the idea of Italian 
patriotism, the ideal of Italian unity, had so far vanished as to 
become almost inconceivable. They had died with Dante. 
Little wonder if Macchiavelli’s attempt to revive them proved 
to be rather like resurrecting a skeleton. There is a ghastly nu- 
dity about the purposes of Cesare Borgia in the political free- 
for-all of fifteenth-century Italy. On the practical side of politics 
he was as lonely and desperate a man as Macchiavelli was on 
the theoretical side. From a position which was as brilliant as it 
was precarious, he proposed to carve himself a slice of territory 
and power which would guarantee permanence. Transparently, 
it was not in his nature that, having once begun, he would stop 
the process of carving until force of circumstances prevented 
him. His aim could only be absolute power; Macchiavelli’s 
ideal was absolute unity. The plausibility of logic made it seem 
possible to identify the two, but in fact it was a supreme example 
of coincidence. Macchiavelli’s eagerness to find a way out of the 
immense political imbroglio of his time led him to acclaim a 
chronic symptom of a disease as the only possible cure for it. In 
the present century, and on the European scale, similar mis- 
takes were made, less fanatically, by eminently intelligent 
minds — Shaw, Lloyd George — with regard to Hitler and 
Mussolini. Nothing seems to be easier than to read into the facts 
of a political career an ideal and a purpose which exist only in } 
the reader’s mind. 

This is only one form of the problem of subjectivity which the 
Borgia phenomenon must always raise whenever it is recon- 
sidered. No two minds can ever think alike on the subject, and 
in this case not to think alike usually leads to acute disagree- 
ment. The Borgia character is one of those historical subjects 
which incorporate their own myth. Everybody within seeing 
distance watched the Borgias while they lived. The historical 
evidence they left behind them is massive, complex and contra- 
dictory in its detail, and yet every detail seems to add something 
to the significance of the legend as a whole. The legend cries out 
to be interpreted, the complexities to be cleared up, and the 
apparent contradictions to be reconciled. And each attempt to 
carry out al] three functions results in a different picture. 
Perhaps the chief trouble is that the Borgias have nearly 
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always been studied from a distance, and from outside the racial 
barrier. An English historian of the Tudors or Stuarts, whatever 
his shortcomings, has tremendous advantages over a German or 
a Frenchman, say, who attempts the same subject. Things 
which can immediately be understood and accepted by him as 
an inevitable part of the English temperament may present an 
abstruse problem to the foreign mind. The same principle ap- 
plies, perhaps to an even greater degree, to the study of the 
Italian Renaissance as a whole, and of the Borgias in particular. 
In the Teutonic or the Anglo-Saxon mind the latter are all too 
apt to create a sense of awe which either muddles or misinter- 
prets the facts, or else (with the conscious effort to be impartial) 
strips them of an essential part of their meaning. Something of 
this process can be seen in Gregorovius, an exceedingly learned 
and painstaking historian, whose approach to all the available 
evidence, in his biography of Lucrezia Borgia, could hardly be 
more judicial in its manner. It is so magisterial, in fact, that one 
notices only after some time that the historian has scarcely more 
than an inkling of feminine psychology, has little imaginative 
sympathy with the Italian or Spanish temperament, and has 
no more than an average quota of common human insight. 

In the fields of history and biography there are unexpected 
subjects which, it seems, only the feminine mind can approach 
in a manner which is sufficiently disabused and matter-of-fact. 
Many a male biography of Byron, for instance, has been 
marred by an aura of public-school hero-worship, the more 
insistent for its characteristic reticence, by vicarious vanity, or 
by a kind of secretarial awe. It took the Marchesa Origo, in 
a restricted study of Byron at Ravenna and after, to reveal Don 
Juan spiritually as naked as he revealed himself, one night at 
Almack’s, to his contemporary Harriette Wilson. The Borgias 
similarly unveil themselves to Signora Bellonci’s unenchanted 
eye. Whatever its faults, her book conveys the feeling of having 
been written in a trance of intense and impartial preoccupa- 
tion. As unperturbed and industrious as the Lady of Shalott, 
she weaves inexhaustibly every relevant detail into her tapestry 
- and no subjective phantom ever appears in her mirror to 
break the spell. In the original her biography is definitely a 
Life and Times of Lucrezia Borgia,* with an emphasis on the times. 
The present abridgment in English is a judicious:encirclement 
of the central figure, with a cutting away of much material that 
* Weidenfeld & Nicolson 25s. Translated by Bernard Wall. 
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is of lesser immediate relevance. As such it is well done, but it 
remains a pity that the book could not have appeared in 
English entire. In its present form it loses some of its authority. 
The author’s natural garrulity of style is not improved in trans- 
lation, and in a more restricted space it seems more a fault than 
in the original. Does the biographer indulge in too many con- 
jectures? They are never presented as anything else — and there 
are blank spaces in the Borgia chronicle of which something 
must always be said. Does she sentimentalize Lucrezia herself? 
But Lucrezia was a sentimentalist, and goes some way to 
explaining the psychology of the type. Does she indulge in too 
many descriptions of the weather, of cities, citadels and palaces? 
We are all creatures of climate and place, and no one more so 
than the Borgias. 

Her choice of Lucrezia as a primary subject of study is based 
on a sound principle. She alone of the Borgias succeeded in 
surviving, in living down her name, and though she is the most 
negative figure of the three, her life covers the widest and most 
vital part of the panorama. She was both the creature and the 
victim of her family, and without them she is unintelligible. 
The first explanations have to be looked for in her incredibl< 
father, Rodrigo Borgia, Catalan, nephew to Pope Calixtus III, 
who himself became pope as Alexander VI when his daughter 
was twelve years old — and who nearly broke the best-known 
bank in Rome with the price he had to pay for a majority of 
votes. Other popes, as a matter of course, had had children, 
and surrounded themselves with swarms of relatives, but none 
of them had made quite such a systematic business of it as he 
did. None of them dangled their daughters as an international 
prize for the likeliest political bidder. And none of them had 
been quite so joyously over-sexed. Alexander VI had in many 
ways a curiously literal mind, and he saw himself, literally, as 
a Patriarch. If Abraham and Solomon, then why not he? He 
was the most philo-progenitive of men — ‘I] piu carnale home’. 
‘Let them get married and make children!’ was his feverishly 
impatient cry, a propos of his own children. His personal 
behaviour as pope is best understood when seen as the old age 
of a life-long Don Juan, and a wildly doting father. When 
Giulia Farnese, the young mistress of his sixties, wandered away 
from the Vatican into the Romagna, in pursuit of her caprices, 
and showed signs of rejoining her husband, Orsino Orsini, to 
whom the Pope had married her for his own convenience, his 
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rage burst out in a wild mixture of Italian, Catalan, and Latin, 
in imposing but impotent threats of excommunication: 
Thankless and treacherous Giulia, Navarrico uas brought 

us a letter from you in which you signify and declare your in- 
tention of not coming here without Orsino’s consent. Though 
we judged the evil of your soul and that of the man who guides 
you, we could not believe that you could act with such perfidy 
and ingratitude in view of your repeated assurances and oaths 
that you would be faithful to our command and not go near 
Orsino. But now you are doing the very opposite, risking your 
lite by going to Bassanello with the purpose, no doubt, of sur- 
rendering yourself to that stallion once more. We hope that you 
and the ungrateful Adriana will recognize your error and 
make suitable penance. Finally we herewith ordain, sub pena 
excommunicationis late sententie et maledictionis eterne, that you 
shall not leave Capodimonte or Marta, and still less go to 
Bassanello — this for reasons affecting our state. 


The father came to the fore when his most loved child, the 
Duke of Gandia was murdered (almost certainly by Cesare). 
He behaved like David mourning over Absalom, even if he was 
not prepared to sacrifice quite so much: 

It was perhaps the first and only example in history of a 
Pope, in all his pontifical regalia, before an assembly of car- 
dinals and in the presence of ambassadors, publicly weeping 
for the death of a son. ‘A worse blow,’ he said in his grave and 
sonorous Spanish voice, ‘could not have been dealt us for we 
loved the Duke of Gandia above all else in the world. . . . We 
would willingly give seven tiaras to recall him to life . ... God 
has punished us for our sins, because the Duke of Gandia did 
not deserve such a terrible and mysterious death. . . .” These 
phrases were followed by expressions of repentance and 
resolves to live a holy life in future. 


But twenty days later, police investigations were put a stop 
to, and grief and repentance also came to an end. Presumably 
the Pope had found out too much, and of what use were grief 
and repentance in the face of such a discovery? The orgies of 
courtesans at the Vatican which marked the last years of his 
reign were, it seems to me, very possibly the work of Cesare. 
Forgetfulness was necessary and needed violent stimulants. To 
a man of Alexander’s temperament in his old age, lascivious 
spectacle would be a necessary and delightful substitute for 
failing performance. Cesare’s policy was to surround, cajole, 
and terrorize his father, and these banquets may well have been 
one of his methods of cajolement. 
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Cesare had always been the least loved among the Borgia 
children. It is difficult to say whether the fact of being unloved 
made him the character he was, or whether his innate charac- 
teristics made him essentially unlovable. Few personalities have 
ever prompted fear and dislike so spontaneously and on such 
a scale. The fact that he could never provoke respect without 
fear, or liking with loyalty was the secret of his inevitable 
failure. His career was that of the toreador who knows that he 
will be downed in the end. A brigand with a tremendous sense 
of style — the horses for his French expedition were silver shod; 
and he clothed an entire army in black, in mourning for a 
Spanish relative, on his most famous entry into Rome — he 
could never have got anywhere without his father and a French 
alliance. History offers no more shining example of the stupid- 
ity of cunning than his careful calculations against his father’s 
death, forgetting that with that event he would no longer be 
what he was ~ the son of a reigning pope. 

Of Lucrezia it can be said that no woman in history was ever 
so closely watched — or gave so little away. She is a remarkably 
silent figure, on whose character, at first, almost any inter- 
pretation might be imposed — as was the case in her own time. 
From early childhood she lived in a bewildering blaze of 
notoriety. One feels that a research student might almost count 
the number of times she washed her hair. The details, for 
example, of her third marriage to Alfonso D’Este, heir to 
Ferrara, read like a television commentary on a royal occasion: 


And then came five bishops, as was to be expected in the 
suite of a Pope’s daughter, and the ambassadors, two by two, 
from Lucca, Siena, Venice and Florence, and four from Rome 
in long coats of gold brocade. Then came six drummers and 
two clowns. The clowns heralded Lucrezia who advanced 
slowly under the flaming canopy. She was so full of the 
moment she was living through that even when her horse 
reared and shied at the fireworks she continued to smile. She 
slipped from her stallion’s back and mounted one of the mules 
which the grooms brought up, while the stallion was given to a 
page who rode ahead of Lucrezia’s canopy with great theatri- 
cal effect. There followed the solemn entry into the city. Duke 
Ercole drew up beside her and they advanced between the 
houses and across the piazzas of Ferrara, with the Duchess of 
Urbino in a new sophisticated dress of black velvet sewn with 
golden astrological symbols. Behind them came the three 
Orsini women . . . followed by twelve court carriages bearing 
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local and foreign beauties who were much admired and dis- 
cussed. Then came Lucrezia’s personal cavalcade and the bag- 
gage train of mules, caparisoned in their uniform of yellow and 
brown satin or cloth. 


It is only slowly that the personality of the lady begins to 
penetrate through the circumstantial splendour, and the 
horrors. And she emerges of course as a victim of circumstance, 
though a complex and resourceful one. Perhaps the only time 
in her life when she ever spoke out was when her father and 
brother began to suggest a third husband for her: ‘My husbands 
have come to no good — I miei mariti sono mal capitati.’ Since 
Cesare had openly murdered her second husband (he was 
Spanish, and opposed the French alliance) almost before her 
eyes, after failing in a first attempt, her rebuke can only be 
described as drawing it mild. But what, in her extraordinary 
position, was there to be said? To survive at all was perhaps a 
sufficient feat. A touch of Spanish impassivity and hauteur can 
account for some of her silence. The rest must have been due to 
bewilderment. A foreigner, and a most notorious one, to whom 
could she turn outside her own family? Whatever they might 
do to her, to abandon them or denounce them was to be lost 
altogether. Her frequent retreats, and similar stratagems, are 
evidence enough of a distraught mind. There is little doubt 
that she was never an accomplice except in so far as she was a 
passive victim. And yet, while her loyalty to her father is fully 
comprehensible, her tolerance of Cesare remains a puzzle. 
Even when she had finally escaped from Rome and become 
Duchess of Ferrara, a secret visit from Cesare when she was ill 
prompted an all-night conversation in the Valencian dialect 
which was the private family code. One hopes, even at this 
date, that it was not a case of talking over old times. 

From the age of twenty the death-wish was strong in here — 
Oh good, I am dead!’ she exclaimed during a fever — and it 
was that perhaps which dictated the sentimentality of the later 
years. She had had an overdose of reality, of a kind impossible 
to assimilate ; and the only refuge was the unreal. She devoured 
poetry indiscriminately; of whatever kind, it was a refuge from 
thought. And she over-indulged, recklessly and on credit, in 
clothes, over-spending her marriage allowance, to the fury of 
her father-in-law. Her relations with her third husband were 
tacit and brutal. He secured fidelity by repeated pregnancies — 
she died in childbirth in her fortieth year. She secured personal 
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privacy by consent. She compensated herself with prolonged, 
platonic, poetic affairs with Pietro, later Cardinal Bembo, and 
with Francesco Gonzaga, the husband of her sister-in-law, Isa- 
bella D’Este. There can be no doubt of the purity of these 
affairs. They were closely watched. The poet Strozzi, to whom 
she became a little too protective, was found murdered one 
sunny morning in a street in Ferrara. And, since Ferrara was 
exceptionally well policed by the Estes and the murderer was 
never found, the inference is obvious. To the end Lucrezia re- 
mained a victim and a prisoner, of a peculiarly spectacular kind. 

As for the spectacle of the Borgias as a whole, it can still bear 
many interpretations. Perhaps it is best understood as an echo 
of Imperial Rome, which had fizzled out a thousand years 
earlier. The Roman Emperor had been, among many other 
things, Pontifex Maximus, and he had often shared his real 
powers with his son or his heir-elect. It seems almost as if 
Alexander and Cesare Borgia had been unconsciously compelled 
to repeat forgotten roles — prompted in part, perhaps, by their 
names. But of course they have to be seen in perspective with 
their own contemporaries, and the size of their time. Rome, 
presumably one of the largest cities in Europe, had a population 
of only 60,000. And yet the ferryman who was questioned about 
having seen the Duke of Gandia’s body thrown into the Tiber, 
and further questioned as to why he had not reported what he 
had seen, replied simply that he had seen a hundred bodies 
thrown into the Tiber and thought no more of the matter. In a 
world where a Malatesta, lord of Rimini, could rape his son, as 
a form of paternal correction, and where a feudal lord of 
Perugia, Gian Paolo Baglioni, could live in open incest with his 
sister because she was the handsomest woman in his dominions, 
the Borgias are neither so strange nor so monstrous as they 
might look in sober surroundings. It was not a sober age, but 
an age of exultation, of euphoria. “Do as you like!’ and ‘Ye shall 
be as Gods!’ were the twin messages whispered in the ear of 
every enterprising character of the time. There was a continual 
excitement in the air, from that of Uccello the painter discover- 
ing the joys of perspective to Cardinal Bembo unveiling the 
Platonic mysteries. Being an age of painting, it went in for 
visual glory, for spectacle, for exposure on the grand scale. With 
the morals of Samoans and the merciless acuity of children, 
assiduously spying on each other and leaving behind them all 
the particulars, the people of the period still show up as vividly, 
at times, as if one were watching them through a pane of glass. 








FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 


Marjorie Bremner 


The author is an American writer now living in London 


The deep cleavage in thought and feeling between the United 
States and Britain to-day shows itself in unexpected ways. One 
of the most significant examples of this has surely been the 
sharply different reception given to the American film From 
Here to Eternity in the two countries. This film was conceded, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, to have been well acted, directed, 
and produced. There, all agreement ended. 


* * * * 


The film is about life in the regular American Army in 
Hawaii in the months before Pearl Harbour. It concentrates 
on Private Robert E. Lee Prewitt — Prew — a soldier passion- 
ately devoted to the Army. Assigned to a rifle company com- 
manded by a Captain fanatically eager to have his unit win 
the regimental boxing championship, Prew refuses to box — not 
because he can’t, but because he had blinded a friend while 
sparring with him, and vowed never to box again. 

The company’s N C Os, all members of the boxing-team, 
unite to give Prew ‘the treatment’, with the full support of the 
Captain. Prew is bullied for non-existent errors, tripped in 
bayonet-drill, given extra ‘Kitchen Parades’, and seldom 
allowed off the post. He accepts all this without protest, and 
flatly refuses to appeal to higher authority — ‘I won’t give them 
the satisfaction’. He is tempted by offers of sergeant’s stripes, 
the job of company bugler (he is also a first-class bugler), and a 
comfortable, easy life. He refuses — ‘a man who don’t go his own 
way is nothing’. 

Some of his fellow-soldiers are indifferent to Prewitt’s 
victimization. Most are sympathetic, but few go out of their 
way to help him. One who does — unavailingly — is his best 
friend, Private Maggio (beautifully played by Frank Sinatra, 


who gives the best performance in the film). The top-sergeant 
6 . 
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— who runs the company for the lazy, inefficient Captain - 
watches not unsympathetically, but seldom intervenes. For the 
most part, Prew is left to go his own way alone. 

The women in the film are the Captain’s wife, with whom 
the top-sergeant has a violent and ultimately unsatisfactory 
affair; and Prewitt’s girl, an employee of the ‘New Congress 
Club’, a soldier’s hangout in Honolulu. She is obsessed by a 
passion for middle-class propriety and respectability — ‘when 
you’re proper, you’re safe, and when you’re safe, you’re happy’. 
Though she loves Prew, she will not marry him and become the 
wife of a ‘thirty-year man’, with no career and no future but 
the Army. 

Events reach a climax in the days immediately before the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. Private Maggio is sent to the 
stockade (glasshouse) and is beaten to the point of death by 
the sadistic sergeant of the guard, his old-time enemy. He 
eventually escapes, and dies in Prewitt’s arms. Prew seeks out 
the sergeant, kills him in a brutal knife-battle, and, wounded 
himself, finds shelter in his girl’s flat in Honolulu. After the Pearl 
Harbour raid. on December 7th, 1941, still suffering from his 
injuries, he tries to rejoin his company and is killed by nervous 
soldiers fearful of saboteurs. The top-sergeant, identifying the 
body, gives Prewitt his accolade: ‘He loved the Army more than 
any man I ever knew.’ 

It can easily be seen, as one American critic remarked, that 
From Here to Eternity has a ‘fairly yeasty content’. It is taut, 
gripping — it was directed by the same man who made High 
Noon, Fred Zinnemann — and unfailingly absorbing. The film 
may exasperate or repel some people. It can bore few. 

With its virtues, however, it has serious flaws. Its chief fault, 
perhaps, is a certain unreality. Not an unreality of background 
or general atmosphere: these are real enough. But the 
characters of both Prewitt and the top-sergeant seem at times 
sentimental and unreal. Prewitt is an outstanding boxer and 
bugler — but he refuses to do either, except on his own terms. 
He is also an excellent soldier. The top-sergeant, though 
reluctant to accept the responsibilities of command, is in most 
other respects so unfailingly good that he resembles a character 
from the Boy’s Own Paper rather than a human being. The same 
may be said of Prewitt. The bullying N C Os and the sadistic 
sergeant of the guard are, by contrast, unrelievedly black. 
They are permitted no redeeming qualities. This oversim- 
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plification of character detracts considerably from the impres- 
sion of realism made by other parts of the film. 

Further, even admirers of Prewitt’s staunchness in the face 
of bullying, and of Private Maggio’s sturdiness in confronting 
the sadistic sergeant in the stockade, must concede that the 
pair brought many of their difficulties on themselves. In the 
face of brutal injustice, they prefer to ‘go it alone’, rather than 
appeal — legitimately — to authority. It is made clear in both 
cases that the opportunity exists. Both men are too proud to 
take it. It might also be said that they are too stubborn. They 
may be too immature. 

The content of the movie is certainly violent. Brutality is 
never far below the surface, and often enough on it. The scenes 
at the ‘New Congress Club’ are raw, rowdy, and intensely 
realistic. But it is important to note one thing: the violence is 
never for its own sake. Given the premises which underlie the 
story, the violence is natural, expected — and convincing. 

In brief, From Here to Eternity is not a great film, but it is 
an honest, forthright, and good one. 


* * * * 


In the summer of 1953, it opened in New York City. 

The critics were on the whole enthusiastic. The Saturday 
Review of Literature (a serious weekly magazine which reviews 
books, plays, films, and records) commented on the ‘steady 
evolution of strong, real personalities from an established point 
of departure . . ..’, mentioned in passing that ‘. . . violence 
flickers ever about the edge . . .’, and said that‘. . . it is this 
steady revelation of Army people, based upon the detailed 
observation of a writer who knew them at first hand, that makes 
this one of the most engrossing pictures of the year’. Newsweek 
remarked that 

. .. The result is one of the most absorbing and thoroughly 


honest movies to cross a normal screen in years . . . a grown-up 
movie... . ' 


Time praised it warmly, and ended its review on a dramatic 
note: 


. . . It tries to tell a truth about life, about the inviolability 
of the human spirit, and in some measure it fails. Yet the 
picture does succeed, perhaps without quite intending to, in 
saying something important about America. It says that 
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many Americans, in a way that is often confused and some- 
times forgotten, care deeply, care to the quick about a man’s 
right to ‘go his own way’ though all the world and the times 


be contrary. 


Other reviewers were more critical, but in general favourable. 
The Nation (a left-wing intellectual weekly) found it ‘an 
intelligent and enjoyable film . . . fourteen-carat entertain- 
ment’. It added, however, that 


. .. The main trouble is that it is oo entertaining for a film 
in which love affairs flounder, one swell guy is beaten to 
death, and a man of high principles is mistaken for a saboteur 
and killed on a golf course.... The result is a gripping movie 
that often makes you wish its director, Zinnemann, knew as 
much about American life as he does about the art of telling 
a story with a camera. 


The New Yorker critic liked the film, too, though his review 
was in parts ironic. He found 


the general atmosphere of Honolulu on the soldiers’ nights 
out . . . quite convincing. Some of the episodes are perhaps 
excessively brutal, but Mr Zinnemann is not, after all, trying 
to portray the activities of a Beaver Patrol. What he has done 
is to give us a glimpse of the military that is very rare. 


Harpers Magazine (one of the two or three most serious U § 
monthlies) was more critical: 


. . . Integrity, as here portrayed, is a by-product of pro- 
longed warfare between an Innocent and the Big Bad World, 
a battle in which victory is immaterial. . . . The outcome is 
less important than the struggle itself, to prove one’s indepen- 
dence by doing everything the hard way, and by making 
independence look as much as possible like obstinate, pre- 
sumptuous, and conspicuous stupidity . . . it sentimentalizes 
the dilemma of the individual by surrounding it with mock 
heroics, and falsifies the complexities of the individual’s 
context in order to make his plight seem exceptional and 
excusable. Prewitt and the Sergeant are representative heroes 
for the current mould of melodrama, since they have about 
them the required aura of stymied, aching mooniness, 
indicating latent powers which will never be employed and 
troubled depths of spirit behind their he-man bravado. In 
brief, and in the contemporary idiom, they are a couple of 
crazy, mixed-up kids. ... 
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But it added that 
. .- The film is a good try and a good show, for all its bootless 


and bittersweet weightiness. . . . 











In December, 1953, the New York reviewers voted the 
picture the best film of the year. 
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* * * * 


Three months after it first appeared in New York the film 
opened in London. It got a very different reception. 

The Evening Standard’s critic headed his article, ‘How I Wish 
That This Picture Were Only a Picture’. He went on, after 
remarking that Americans resent criticism, most of all that 
which suggests that they have attained power beyond their 
spiritual development. 










. . . But the most envenomed America-hater could not 
produce a more terrible arraignment of a civilization than 
this . . . treatment of savagery that could hardly have been 
bettered by the Nazis . . . if Rank or Balcon made such a 
picture of British Army life . .. we would summon them to the 
bar of the House of Commons and indict them. 











Said the Observer critic: 






we 


. . . In my opinion, this is not an export film. Its terrible 
exposé of conditions in the American Army before the attack 
on Pearl Harbour; its frank outlay of brutality; its complete 
indifference to world affairs; its acceptance of drunkenness 
as an endearing part of American Army life; its completely 
amoral outlook; all this would make me, if I were responsible 
for the maintenance of American prestige abroad, ban this 
picture out of hand, before it has a really disastrous effect in 
foreign countries. 















The Sunday Times called it 


. . an indictment of American civilization [and said] . . . it 
seems to me unfairly and inopportunely to put a weapon in 
the hands of America’s enemies. 








One writer in Reynolds News, though commenting that it 





. . . took courage to make a picture so useful to anti-American 
propagandists . . . [added that] . . . we (British) are shocked 
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by the savage sadistic violence which is one aspect of American- 
ism — by, for instance, the picture of U.S. Army life in From 
Here to Eternity, with its almost universal acquiescence almost 
throughout the picture, in Nazi-like cruelty . . . 








Not all British reviewers were as severe. The Daily Telegraph 
judged it a well-made and powerful film, and conceded that all 
Armies, including the British, have had their share of bullying 
NCOs. However, it found the whole a 


‘grim unedifying story, partly redeemed by virtues of the 
Hemingway, dumb-ox school — courage, loyalty between 
underdogs, and the refusal to squeal’. 


The Manchester Guardian charitably assumed that the movie’s 
picture of American (pre-Pearl Harbour) Army life was in- 
accurate and overdrawn : 














. - » In this film, these qualities or defects (casualness of 
military discipline, puerility of interests among young 
American adults, the American mixture of toughness and 
sentimentality) are displayed in such intense and indeed 
horrifying degree that they defy credibility. 


The Times comments were brief, and ended: 







. - more than enough remains (of the novel on which the 
film was based) to make certain episodes repugnant to English 
audiences. 


Finally, the Daily Worker thought the film had ‘the solid ring of 
truth’ not only about the American Army but about American 
society in general. 

Though some other critics were as kind as, or kinder than, 
those quoted above, the general impression they left of the film 
was unfavourable. In their considered judgment, From Here to 
Eternity, in its picture of a segment of American life and especi- 
ally in its violent brutality, could do America nothing but 
grave disservice abroad. 



















* * * 





a 





Now, the American magazines from which the reviews of 
From Here to Eternity were quoted are serious publications. The 
critics themselves are mostly Easterners, either by birth or by 
adoption. They could be expected to be more aware of Europe 
and more sensitive to European — and especially English — 
opinion than the average reviewer on a middle-Western daily 
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paper. Yet none of them seem to have found the film offensive, 
nor to have worried about the adverse effects of exhibiting it 
outside its native country. 

What is the explanation of this difference in reactions ? Much 
of it may be due to the very different attitudes with which the 
Americans and the English regard violence. On the whole, the 
English are not a violent people. They do not like violence. 
Whenever possible — that is, when evidence of its existence, 
among themselves or abroad, is not forced upon them — they 
prefer to ignore it or to deny it. Sometimes, of course, they 
cannot escape the facts — for example, when a particularly 
brutal murder or series of murders is committed. So confronted, 
the English fall back on a second line of defence — ‘Such 
brutality is very unusual and very un-English’. 

The American attitude is utterly different. It has always been 
so. America always was, and still is, a violent country, and 
Americans accept violence as a natural and inescapable part 
of life. European travellers have commented on this since the 
eighteenth century. Various explanations of this have been 
advanced — the savagery of nature itself in America and the 
(early) harsh struggle for existence; the influence of the 
frontier; the mixture of national stocks; the widespread 
indifference to law-enforcement; and so on. But the reasons are 
unimportant here. The facts are plain: Americans are more 
accustomed to violence than the English, and less abashed by it. 

So it is not surprising that Americans take in their stride 
films which startle and disturb the English. In reviewing From 
Here to Eternity, nearly all the English critics - whatever else 
they had to say — felt impelled to mention its immense savagery. 
But this quality, though not unnoticed by the Americans, does 
not seem to have impressed them. The most the Saturday Review 
of Literature had to say was that ‘violence flickers ever about the 
edge’. And it was the New Yorker, widely-read and highly- 
respected by the English upper middle-class and the intel- 
lectuals, which remarked that the director, after all, was not 
trying to portray the activities of Boy Scouts. 

The treatment of Private Maggio and Prewitt is certainly 
indefensible, on all counts. But to label it Nazi-like, as several 
English reviewers did, is to confound a situation of brutality 
with a policy of brutality. Private Maggio is beaten to death 
by a sadistic guard. But the film situation is created by this one 
sadistic guard, and all armies could provide one such situation 
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and example. It is nowhere suggested that this treatment is 
typical, continuous, and a mere manifestation of a considered 
policy of brutality laid down and administered by authority. 

Consider what happens to Prewitt. He is given extra duty; 
is made to dig large, useless holes in the ground and fill them up 
again; forced to run around the track and to climb steep hills 
burdened with a heavily-loaded pack ; forced to wriggle through 
dirty water during battle-practice, and so on. A bullying 
sergeant steps on his hand when he is laboriously cleaning up 
the parade-ground — but at this point, he revolts and beats up 
the sergeant in a brutal slugging-match. It is unlikely that 
Nazi victims ever successfully beat up their tormentors and got 
away with it alive. Moreover, there is another side to the 
picture. Prewitt is not imprisoned, nor beaten, nor tortured in 
any way. This cannot justify the treatment he is given; but 
anyone who calls it Nazi-like surely must have inadequate 
knowledge of the Nazis. 

During the nineteen-thirties the Americans made dozens of 
gangster films in which all kinds of brutality were much in 
evidence. There were also films about lynching and other far- 
from-gentle episodes in American life. Many English critics 
praised these films highly for their ‘truthfulness’, their intense, 
ruthless, and refreshing realism. 

A wheel seems to have come full circle. 


* + * * 


It would be simple to see, in some of the harsher criticisms 
of From Here to Eternity, a vein of anti-Americanism. Anti- 
American feeling is running higher in England these days than 
at any time this century. Film critics as a group need not be 
free from it. This film could have provided some of them with 
an opportunity for a release from a conscious or subconscious 
emotional tension. As Philip Guedalla said, any stigma is good 
enough to beat a dogma with. 

Normally one would expect such a reaction only from 
Communists or fellow-travellers. Yet none of these critics, with 
the exception of that of the Daily Worker, could by any stretch 
of the imagination be considered Communist sympathizers, 
still less Communists. It is unfair, however, to assume that they 
would allow such sentiments to warp their judgments as critics 
of the art of film-making. Hostility to things American can, of 
course, creep in anywhere and at any time. But it is unlikely 
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that this would have provoked so many individual reviewers 
(who could merely have taken their ideas from each other but 
must have formed their judgments independently) in such 
similar ways. One Englishwoman, indeed, remarked that she 
had been highly pleased at the concern for America’s welfare 
shown by those English critics who warned America of the 
hazards of showing this movie abroad. This may be too rosy a 
view of the critics’ intentions. But thinking’ Americans, who 
have always admired English standards of fair-minded 
criticism, would not like to believe that the hostile reception 
given to From Here to Eternity was influenced by feelings of anti- 
Americanism. 


* * 





* 





* 





What view, however, can be taken of the most serious charge 
levelled against From Here to Eternity — that it is not a picture for 
export? This question, in fact, ought to be pushed further. 
Whether Americans alone were to be permitted to see it or 
foreigners as well, should the picture have been made at all? 

The answer is surely that the responsible film-maker in a free 
society — like the novelist, the poet, and the playwright — must 
be free to make those films which creative and artistic talent 
and imagination conceive. He can do no other. Nor should he 
be expected to do so. Ideally, his function as an artist among 
other artists is to hold up a mirror to society. The reflection it 
gives need not be always favourable. In many other arts, in 
many other societies, it seldom — very seldom — is to-day. 

All films are not art; but many try to achieve artistry. This 
particular film was made carefully, thoughtfully, and with 
feeling. It was not made in a spirit of sensationalism, or com- 
mercialism alone. It was honestly intended to describe a side 
of American Army life in 1941. And one thing must be stoutly 
proclaimed: whether the conditions and events in the film were 
typical of life at that time, or whether they weren’t, is quite 
irrelevant. They may have occurred only once. We have the 
author’s word that they did. But the fact that they occurred 
only once is no reason for not writing a book about them — or 
making a movie of it. 

If the serious film producer has not only the right but the 
duty to make honest films, can it be argued that the most 
unpleasantly revealing of these must be confined within the 
borders of his own country, lest foreigners should make harsh 
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judgments? On that assumption Dickens, Tolstoy, Remarque, 
Barbusse, and Silone should never have been exported, nor the 
novels of American writers like Faulkner, Dreiser, Frank 
Norris and a score of others. Moreover, From Here to Eternity 
does not even claim to be about the American Army to-day, 
but that Army before Pearl Harbour — more than a dozen years 
ago. America and its Army, Britain and the British Army, have 
altered much since then. And, if the film is dangerous to export, 
how far back in time must a film-maker go before he is safe? 
Should films be sent abroad which appear to non-Americans (if 
not to Americans themselves) highly unflattering, if the condi- 
tions they describe took place twenty-five years ago instead of 
a mere dozen? Or in the Far West fifty or a hundred years ago? 
Or would it be better to retreat to the certitude and good sense 
of the eighteenth century and the Enlightenment? 

If good and honest films should not be produced, nor ex- 
ported, for fear they might give non-Americans unfavourable 
ideas about America, this is to abandon the fight for the free- 
dom of men’s minds at the outset. The Russians do not export 
films which tell unpleasant and sordid truths about their 
society. Is this now to be considered their virtue and their 
strength, instead of their weakness? Is it to be the golden rule 
for all the arts of the West, too? Finally, if any country exports 
films which only give flattering and fictitious self-portraits, are 
foreigners likely to be naive enough to consider it the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth? Despite propaganda, 
everyone — in democracies and in dictatorships — suspects that 
ail countries have black spots, like all human beings. 

Americans — both critics and the ordinary public — do not 
appear to agree that From Here to Eternity should make them 
hang their heads in shame. But let us assume that they ought 
to be distressed by the picture it gives of one situation, or even 
of one aspect of life, in the recent American past. What does it 
add up to? That American life had its seamy side in the past? 
Of course it had. It has many other seamy sides to-day, and may 
have others in the future. So has every human society, now as in 
the past. It is one of the blessings of the arts under freedom that 
they need not hide these defects — but acknowledge and clarify 
them. How else are the arts — in the West, at least — to fulfil 
that admitted social function of interpreting and making self- 
conscious their society, which Western artists have so loudly 


claimed ? 





ART ON ICE 
Richard Findlater 


When the Aristophanes arrives for whom we are all (inter- 
mittently) waiting, he will almost certainly write pantomime. 
There is room within its infinitely flexible, expansible frame- 
work for all sorts of ingenious and delightful developments - 
for poetry, fantasy, parody, satire, sense, nonsense, the most 
ingenious nursery babble and the most penetrating criticism 
of life. The ideal pantomime should charm the senses, stimulate 
the imagination, and satisfy the intelligence. It should be an 
enchanting fairy-tale to the young, to the old a witty, graceful, 
genially satiric phantasmagoria. 


Since William Archer wrote this prospectus for ‘ennobled 
pantomime’ in 1893, the traditional diversion of the English 
Christmas has suffered a number of seasonal changes. The 
harlequinade of Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon and Columbine 
has been eliminated; the Middle Eastern heroes such as 
Selim, Ganem, Sindbad and Ali Baba have disappeared from 
the stage; and the annual spectacle which once recruited 
scores of processional supers has been thinned by the hard 
facts of theatre budgets. Some advance has been made towards 
the pantomime of Archer’s dreams, for the atmosphere of total 
burlesque has been dispelled, sentiment without slapstick is 
permitted to the transvestite hero and his/her heroine, and 
‘the grace and pathos of the Babes in the Wood and Cinderella’ 
sometimes, as Archer hoped, ‘remain intact’. But few critics 
to-day would agree that pantomime is ‘an invaluable art- 
form’; and what Archer calls its ‘infinitely flexible, expansible 
framework’ is still largely set in the pattern of sixty years ago. 
Pantomime, indeed, is still waiting for its Aristophanes — or 
even for its Gilbert. 

No eminent poets or men of letters have yet taken a hand in 
its redemption. Yet why not? Archer once suggested Austin 
Dobson, F. E. Anstey, H. D. Traill, Lewis Carroll and Oscar 
Wilde as collaborators for Horace Lennard in the 1890’s, and 
it is tantalising to think of the Humpty Dumpty that might have 
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been conceived by the author of Alice in Wonderland, to envisage 
what Dobson might have done with that eighteenth century 
Ruritania of Cinderella’s prince, and to dream of Wilde’s 
libretti for Principal Boys. Why does no enterprising manager 
invite Peter Ustinov to create a new Little Miss Muffet? Where 
are the Barons and Bogeys of Mr Priestley ? What opportunities 
lie in wait for Christopher Fry among the demons, cows, and 
princes of the Christmas pantomime! Archer’s ideal panto may 
have been somewhat forbiddingly hygienic, as his exclusion of 
the Dame suggests, and he exaggerated the adaptability of 
contemporary men of letters — in our day often completely 
insulated from ‘popular’ culture — while he placed too much 
emphasis on the book. Yet there is still a future in pantomime, 
and its exploration as a theatrical form is one way which may 
yet be followed into a new Elizabethan stage. 


After a century of hack work [Mr Maurice Willson Disher 
wrote twenty-five years ago], the nursery tales, fairy stories 
and legends have been rough-shaped for the stage. That they 
are material worthy the hand of a master dramatist is evident 
even in the pinchbeck couplets of the librettists of to-day. In 
fact, there can be little doubt that were an Elizabethan 
dramatist to sét up practice in the contemporary theatre he 
would find congenial employment in pantomime alone. It 
is the only form of modern drama where poetry would not be 
self-conscious, the only form free from the restrictions of 
verisimilitude, the only form able to match the ridiculous 
with the sublime. 


In the absence of new libretti, however, the hardy Christmas 
annual has found a new stage: it has taken to the ice. Although 
ice entertainment has been popular in Britain for some twenty 
years, and the first pantomime on skates - Claude Langdon’s 
Cinderella — was staged at Brighton in 1938, it was not until 1949 
that Londoners saw a show of this kind. By the Christmas of 
1952 there were sixteen productions at large; and two arena 
shows, watched by some 24,000 people a day, seem to be 
established as a feature of London holiday entertainment. All 
the year round, the refrigerated fairy-tales tour through the 
provinces, with shallow tanks which can be easily dismantled 
and refrozen; and — in the venerable tradition of older, warmer 
stages — they appear in progressively reduced circumstances 
after their London debut. One feature of the ice show, indeed, 
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is its infringement of the close season not only for frost but for 
pantomime: the adventures of Dick Whittington or Jack 
Durden may now be seen in mid-summer in some of our 
smaller, privileged provincial towns. Yet this apparentdeparture 
from tradition is, indeed, merely a return to an older convention, 
for it was only in Victorian times that pantomime was first 
strictly confined to the Christmas holidays, and until the end 
of the eighteenth century many Decembers passed by without 
a hint of a new harlequinade (with which pantomime was then 
synonymous). In such ways, the pantomime on ice illustrates 
traditions which the pantomime on wood has forgotten. 

For the time being at least, refrigerated panto observes other 
conventions of the stage panto to a degree which illustrates 
their strength and popularity. The Fairy Queen (who may well 
be a British Junior Champion) delivers her advice in rhyming 
couplets, holds her wand at the correct supernatural angle, 
and frequently appears at high speed in some rather irrelevant 
nick of time. The Witch (didn’t he win honours in the Olympic 
team?) favours a steeple hat, scarlet finger-nails, an aura of 
green light, and a satanic chuckle — the last supplied by a 
familiar skateless spirit among the Voices on dry land. There 
are Cows, and Cats, and even Camels on skates, who attempt 
to make up in mechanical tears, sighs, smiles and sheer velocity 
what they lack in menagerie magic. The fairy-tale is punctu- 
ated by ‘specialities’ — jugglers, tumblers, and other time- 
honoured interruptions — and lavishly decorated with spectacle, 
on a scale which the orthodox manager can no longer afford. 
Ice panto, in making its effects by size and quantity, returns 
to the old Victorian plenty, when managers engaged hundreds 
of men, women and children from the slums as Blue Devils, 
Chinese Peasants, or English Peers. Cinderella’s coach is drawn 
on to the ice by twice as many Shetland ponies; there may be 
eighty skaters at her Ball, compared with a hard-worked twenty 
on the stage; there are even six times as many stage managers; 
but then there are probably six times as many customers to 
make it all worth while. 

What is most important of all, hued is a suitable reversal of 
the skating sexes. The hero is still a girl, and his mother — or 
whoever the Dame may be - is still usually a man. For one 
season, a male Principal Boy appeared on London’s ice. He was 
chosen. because transvestite casting, the producers thought, 
restricted the technical range of heroic skating: a girl couldn’t 
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put up a good enough show on a stage below freezing-point. 
But although this theory might well be correct, male Boys 
proved no more popular on ice than on wood, where they have 
seldom been seen during the last eighty years, and the following 
season the double-gendered hero/heroine was back in power. 
In the better productions, the brilliance of individual skating 
solos is subordinated to the general effect of the pantomime; 
and the vast audiences which watch the arena shows are con- 
tent if the skaters keep on the move. Olympic skill is caviare to 
the general; but the general like their sexes mixed. True, the 
Dame has been played by a woman for several seasons at one 
of the London arenas, but her performance, however efficient, 
cannot hope to be successful. As every partisan of panto knows, 
a woman Dame, regrettably, is a contradiction in terms. William 
Archer wanted to expel ‘male comedians in petticoats’ from 
his ideal pantomime, but this was a Utopian excess. Mother 
Goose and the Widow Twankey — the most eminent of panto 
patriarchs — are much more than mere women, and the fact 
that they are played by men is not a meaningless tradition of 
stage burlesque. Whatever the sex of their originals in the 
fairy-tales, at Christmas these characters are father-and- 
mother, man-woman, double-lived. In their modern incarna- 
tion they were created by men for men to play, and their true 
identity is obliterated when they are simplified into comic 
parts for character actresses, whether shod with steel or leather. 


A man in woman’s clothes [as Mr Clinton-Baddeley says] is 
funny because of his likeness to the feminine, not because of his 
unlikeness. A woman in the part of Widow Twankey is never 
convincing, because she obscures her femininity in the act of 
making herself grotesque. 


Yet even when it is blessed with a masculine Dame, the 
outstanding problem of an ice pantomime remains unsolved — 
how to discover a relevant kind of comedy, and that largely 
means the discovery of comedians. (The relevance comes 
later.) Stage panto is notoriously lacking in wit, but it is 
traditionally funny; it exploits the oldest jokes in the world. 
It has, moreover, an abundance of titular comics from music- 
halls, concert-parties and touring revues, whose place in the 
annual saturnalia is prepared by the corporate, creative labour 
of generations of buffoons. Their tiny talents are transcended 
by the huge archetypes they reflect - Dame or Baron, Idle Jack 
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or Ugly Sister —- and the horseplay and slapstick are endlessly 
recreated in the fairy-tale context of fantasy. Now these 
characters and situations have been mounted on skates — the 
business of the awkward squad, which Grimaldi played in 
Regency times; the schoolroom scene, which dates from the 
Paris fairs in the Sun King’s reign; or the kitchen scene, which 
has enlivened uncounted Christmasses. But though the numbers 
have multiplied, the fun has dwindled. Conventions, however 
hallowed, are not enough. The very mobility of the entertain- 
ment dissolves its grains of comedy; and there is a sad satiety 
of pratfalls on the ice. There is, moreover, an obvious difficulty 
in recruiting talent. Skating is not a part of the: British come- 
dian’s basic training, and few are capable of following in the 
trail of Norman Wisdom, who has learned the sport for the 
annual panto at the Empress Hall. In arena work under such 
conditions facial expression is barely legible for thousands of 
spectators, while vocal expression is delegated to a Doppel- 
ganger, and even Wisdom - a natural clown of the first rank — 
seems persistently incongruous on the ice. Producers try to fill 
the vacuum by interpolated acts. Thus, at Wembley this year 
the great success of Humpty Dumpty on Ice was the semi-circus 
clowning of Chocolate and Company, who made no pretence 
to any connection with the fairy-tale itself. Yet this is a tem- 
porary expedient: ice panto must find its own organic comedy, 
by enlarging and revising the conventions of the stage. And it 
may well be that it will move towards the rediscovery of silence 
and the unification of its split personalities, by abolishing the 
observance of dialogue. For this kind of entertainment seems 
to require a bigger, broader style of humour, a comedy of 
dumbshow and music, a technique of masks and mime. It 
also requires the courage of being stationary: the ice itself must 
be treated without idolatry. 

In Garrick’s time the comic scenes, unhampered by speech, 
were often inserted between the episodes of an operatic masque ' 
or spectacle, and a return to this muted harlequinade is not 
impossible or undesirable. In many ways the present transi- 
tional state of ice panto, with its vacuum of comedy, reflects 
previous phases in the history of our annua! ritual. There are 
parallels with the first, formative years, when the ‘dramatic 
entertainment of dancing’ (a precursor of ballet); the farcical 
‘jig’ or ‘droll’; the court masque; the fairground spectacles 
and variety acts; the operatic staging of Shakespeare; and the 
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‘Italian Night Scene’ derived, via Paris, from the Commedia 
dell’ Arte—when all these ingredients came together at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Drury Lane in the new ‘mummeries’ launched 
by John Rich. Early eighteenth century pantomime developed 
as a substitute for the popular Elizabethan theatre, whose 
unity was destroyed during the Commonwealth. As in the 
refrigerated panto of to-day, there was a dearth of comedy at 
first: the emphasis was upon trick transformations, operatic 
choruses, and spectacular ballet; the resources of the ‘variety’ 
world were called in to redress the bank-balance of the orthodox 
theatre, hamstrung by its Francophile conventions. Two per- 
forming dogs who played the minuet established Rich’s 
prosperity; and the rival Hells of opposing versions of the 
Faustus story in 1723 established the popularity of pantomime 
itself (they have a genteel counterpart in this year’s ice panto at 
Wembley Park). But pantomime, at this stage in its history, 
was polarized by Rich’s own version of Harlequin, whom he 
confirmed as its central figure throughout the century. For 
such a hero, ice panto is now waiting. 

Again, at the turn of the eighteenth century pantomime was 
again ready for a new type and a great interpreter, for a new 
magician and a different sorcery. Rich had almost naturalized 
the Italian mimic scene, but it lacked roots in the culture of a 
country which was growing increasingly conscious of its own 
rare virtues, and was roused during the Napoleonic wars to a 
new sense of patriotism. Harlequin was too much of a foreigner 
to remain as a holiday hero (until Victorian times he was talked 
of as ‘Frenchy’ and ‘Monsieur Harlequin’) and the novelty of 
trick transformations as a prime attraction was exhausted. The 
audiences flocking into the theatres of a rapidly expanding 
London demanded more solid, comic and varied fare, and the 
Italian comedy had long ago lost the aura of Parisian daring 
that haloed its first translations on the London stage. One 
result was, inevitably, an elaboration of spectacle — at the 
patent theatres of Covent Garden and Drury Lane and at 
Sadler’s Wells, where the ‘aquatic entertainment’ became an 
institution (it has its counterpart in the ‘dancing fountains’ of 
this year’s Humpty Dumpty on Ice). At Sadler’s Wells there 
arrived, with the new spectacle, a new character, soon to be 
an uncrowned king of pantomime. Into Harlequin’s throne 
stepped a grimacing figure with knock knees and arms akimbo, 
wearing a blue-crested wig and a motley suit of fancy-dress 
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plus-fours, frilled at the knee. His sceptre was a red-hot 
poker, and his regalia a string of sausages: his name was Joey 
the Clown. 

Will such new spirits slide out on skates into the world of the 
1950°s? Will the Empress Hall or the Empire Pool, Wembley, 
produce another character who, like Harlequin and Clown, 
will regenerate the Christmas theatre? It seems, perhaps, 
unlikely. Yet the time is ripe for a change, and such a change is 
likelier to begin on the ice than on the boards. Ice panto is, in 
some degree, a response to the challenge of the new post-war 
audience; it escapes, to a certain extent, from the limitations 
of orthodox managements, and from the restrictions of the 
conventional stage. It is a mark of its immaturity that its pro- 
ducers still cling to a vestigial picture-frame at one end of the 
arena, in spite of the light, space and mobility at their disposal. 
(The glossy oblong shape of the ice stage recalls the per- 
spectives of early Italian baroque, but the presentation is 
substantially ‘theatre in the round’ and the styles are unmis- 
takably late English pantomime rococo.) And it is, of course, 
obvious that ice entertainment of any kind, in any predictable 
future, will be a branch of theatrical art and not a substitute 
for more stationary shows on wood. Yet out of these vacuous, 
glitteringly pretty spectacles, dignified by the traditions of the 
stage, a new departure may be made. Pantomime must be 
shaken out of its sloth, without destroying the richness of its 
inheritance; and in its history the saviours have always come 
from outside the orthodox business, from the fair booths, or 
the pleasure gardens, or the music halls. May the fairy-tale on 
ice not foster a new range of characters, as the Victorian 
burlesque created Will Atkins, Buttons, Robinson Crusoe, Idle 
Jack, and the Widow Twankey? These were not, of course, 
brand-new creatures - any more than Harlequin or Clown — 
but they helped to change not only pantomime but nursery 
lore. (What would Cinderella be without Buttons, or Aladdin with- 
out Mrs Twankey — yet they are barely a hundred years old!) 

With or without skates, the change must come: it is a 
national necessity. The enemies of pantomime are, of course, 
perennially articulate; in every generation they have deplored 
its intellectual mediocrity and prophesied its imminent doom. 
Yet it has obstinately, absurdly and splendidly survived. Many 
Englishmen echo Shaw’s complaint that ‘it abuses the Christ- 
mas toleration of dullness, senselessness, tolerance, vulgarity 
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and extravagance to a degree utterly incredible by people who 
have never been inside a theatre’. Its history presents a long 
record of misunderstanding and abuse. Yet here, as The Times 
has said, are ‘all the vital elements of entertainment in their 
simplest forms’; here are the formulas of theatrical art, charged 
with the experience of centuries; here is a winter festival which 
is at once unique and universal. Pantomime has been estab- 
lished — like many other institutions peculiar to England — by 
a long process of creative compromise. Far from being a mori- 
bund entertainment, it is a kind of underground national 
theatre; and its new popularity on ice is a further proof of its 
strength and flexibility. With William Archer, I believe that 
‘all sorts of ingenious and delightful developments’ are possible 
in this bizarre and beautiful creation; and I bring Sir Max 


Beerbohm forward to testify: 


Pantomime, the one-art form that has been invented in 
England, is an art-form specially adapted to English genius, is 
in itself surely as attractive as any art-form that the world has 
known; and it is amazing that no Englishman of genius has 
ever laid a finger on it. What possibilities could be more 


immense ? 


The world of pantomaniacs is still waiting for the sunrise. 





BOOK NOTES 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY AND ITS BACKGROUND. 
By Rudolf Schlesinger. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. 389. 3os. 
1953-) 

The revival of Germany, the emergence of a fairly stable and con- 
servative political pattern in the Federal Republic, and the prospect 
of German rearmament within or without a European framework, 
are adding fresh facets to the post-war discussion on the Central 
European background of events since the ‘thirties. We have seen 
some evidence of this in the interest stirred by Mr Wheeler- 
Bennett’s work on the German Army. It is not unnatural to feel 
concern at the current talk of rearming a Germany which seems 
to be reproducing some of the less amiable patterns of the Weimar 
Republic. Mr Wheeler-Bennett has done much to explain how and 
why the Reichwehr undermined the first German Republic, though 
he gave little attention to the link between the Army leaders and 
the captains of heavy industry. Dr Schlesinger, whose background 
is that of the German Communist Party of the ’twenties and early 
thirties, would be unlikely to miss this connection and indeed harps 
on it a good deal. His book is nonetheless more than a heavily 
documented essay on the rise and fall of Weimar. It takes in the 
parallel developments in post-1918 Austria and Czechoslovakia and, 
more important, the history of the Central European labour move- 
ment since the 1860’s. Indeed, the title is a misnomer. The author 
is more concerned with the genesis and development of Social- 
Democracy than with the problem of Central European democracy 
tout court. His explanation is that the labour movement was the only 
genuinely democratic force, but this is itself part of the thesis he is 
trying to establish. 

A Communist critique of Social-Democracy which seeks to affirm 
at one and the same time that the Social-Democrats were ineffective 
in defending bourgeois democracy, and that bourgeois democracy was 
an illusion not worth defending, partakes of the nature of a tour de 
force. Dr Schlesinger knows his subject well, marshals an immense 
array of evidence with commendable clarity, and is skilled in the 
technique of presenting Communist Party polemics in sociological 
language. Much of his work reads like one of the more drily techni- 
cal studies favoured across the Atlantic. He is nonetheless presenting 
only one side of a very complex case. The complexity, as he himself 
occasionally admits, results from the fact that Central European 
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democracy was both weak and genuine. It was weak, relative to its 
West European parent and model, in that a good part of the middle 
class had no real belief in it; it was genuine in that Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia had reached a stage where any other 
form of rule was an anachronism. Since the Communists refused to 
recognize this, it is not surprising that all the energy and talent they 
poured into the business of subverting the shaky democratic struc- 
tures after 1918 only resulted in helping the Nazis to power. 

Where Dr Schlesinger is not riding his Leninist charger he is 
effective in demonstrating the inherent weaknesses in Social- 
Democratic leadership and tactics, though these flaws were evident 
to many who do not share his basic assumptions. Thus he shows 
quite convincingly that German Social-Democrary before 1914-18 
was neither as powerful nor as revolutionary as it was painted, and 
that its support for the Imperial war effort only climaxed a lengthy 
process of accommodation to the status quo. In the light of current 
controversies among German Socialists over the degree of Marxism 
in the Party programme, it is also useful to be reminded that the 
Marxism which the Party inherited via Engels in the ’nineties was a 
somewhat special affair, much more determinist than the original 
article and curiously remote from actuality. German Socialism of 
course had two different functions to perform: its task was to organize 
the industrial working class and simultaneously to promote the 
gradual democratization of German society. It is arguable that the 
second part of the job was bungled by the leaders. What seems more 
difficult to sustain is the thesis that they should have dropped it in 
favour of a revolutionary policy which no one save a handful of 
intellectuals really wanted. 

The author is at his best in describing the process by which the 
Weimar Republic was gradually robbed of its democratic content 
and finally presented to Hitler on a platter; and since Mr Wheeler- 
Bennett has consecrated the thesis that it was a fatal mistake for 
Ebert and Noske to have used the officers’ corps against the Sparta- 
cists in 1919, this part of his analysis requires no special emphasis, 
It is now common form to maintain that the Republic was still-born 
and that it never commanded the moral assent of the majority; 
and this is true. What remains to be added is that the key factor 
was not the alienation of the revolutionary minority among the 
workers, but the rooted hostility of most of the middle class. The 
familiar explanation that Weimar was born from defeat and civil 
war will not do as an explanation of its failure; after all, the Third 
Republic in France survived the Commune and the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. But then French Republicanism had a different tradition. 
. . » The democratic parties which set out to govern the Reich in 
1918 were habituated to taking orders from the real masters of 
Germany, principally the General Staff and the captains of industry. 
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One can only hope that their successors will show greater maturity. 
Dr Schlesinger, for whom the labour movement is the only political 
reality worth attention, devotes little thought to this subject, or 
rather he seems to take it for granted that the fatal old constellation 
will reassert itself. But then it is doubtful whether anything short of 
a working-class dictatorship would satisfy him. The rest of us will 
have to pin our hopes on the gradual democratization of at least 
part of the German middle and professional class, and the break- 
down of nationalist taboos in the universities. For if the recent past 
has taught us anything it is that the labour movement by itself, 
whatever its merits, is not a sufficient guarantee that democracy 
will be preserved. 

G. 


L. A. 





IRAQ, 1900 TO 1950. By S. H. Longrigg (Oxford University 
Press. 355.). 

Brigadier Longrigg’s new book brings his earlier work, Four Cen- 
turies of Modern Iraq, practically up to date. He rightly claims that he 
was wise to end the previous work at 1900, since that exempted him 
from ‘the need to refer to actors on the Iraqi stage who were still 
living’. The suitability of 1950 as the terminus of this new volume 
rests on a different basis, partly economic, partly political. It is too 
early to be sure yet; but quite possibly the end of 1950 will come to 
be regarded as marking a watershed in the history of the Middle 
East, because it was at the beginning of the following year that the 
catastrophe of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in Persia began. 
Iraq was not directly involved, but could hardly be a disinterested 
spectator, having an interest in oil-politics no less than Persia and 
being much more literally entitled than Persia to talk of ‘colonialism’ 
in the past. The echoes of that upheaval in the Middle East are 
obviously not yet silent. 

There are, then, two main themes in the history of the last half- 
century in Iraq, as in other Middle Eastern countries. There is the 
economic theme: the growing importance of oil; and there is the po- 
litical theme: the transition from the domination of a corrupt em- 
pire, through Western intervention and tutelage, into complete 
independence. A clearly marked stage of each had been completed 
by 1950, and the two are clearly related. But <he relation is a some- 
what unusual and unexpected one, especially for hostile critics of 
‘colonialism.’ Such critics believe that the point of colonies (such as 
Iraq, Persia, and most Middle Eastern countries are defined to be) 
is to be exploited economically by imperialist Powers; and the 
richer a colony’s economic resources prove to be, the more ruth- 
lessly it is exploited. This leaves the critic with the onus of explain- 
ing how it has come about that the process of developing Iraq’s 
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resources and the process of withdrawing British control from the 
country went hand in hand and step by step together. Brigadier 
Longrigg’s book will go far towards making the task impossible. 

The story is in fact a familiar one in British imperial history (if 
one may momentarily beg the question by using such terms). One 
of the reasons why our definitions need refurbishing, to free them 
from misleading associations, is precisely because to Englishmen 
colonialism has come to mean just the opposite of what it means in 
the Soviet Empire, and even the opposite of what Americans suppose 
it to mean. In recent English history, colonialism has meant quite 
simply the devotion of the careers of high-grade British officials to 
working themselves out of their jobs, and their jobs out of existence. 
That is what Brigadier Longrigg and his colleagues did in Iraq, and 
his book is very largely the story of how they did it. 

It is notoriously difficult for an honest man to write history about 
events in which he has himself played a part. At one extreme, the 
difficulty is illustrated by Sir Winston Churchill’s magnificent series 
of autobiographies on the two world wars. At the other extreme, it is 
illustrated by Thucydides, who writes of his own part in the Pelopon- 
nesian War with an ascetic detachment that is almost impenetrable. 
In between those two pinnacles there is a vast quagmire of gossipy 
reminiscence into which many a would-be contemporary historian 
has vanished without a trace. Brigadier Longrigg has written about 
events in which he played a part, and about people whom he knew 
personally (as many as two-thirds out of many hundreds of charac- 
ters in the story). He has done so with an impartiality worthy of 
Thucydides, and made an outstanding contribution to the history 
of the Middle East. It is likely to remain a standard work for a long 
time to come, and this would be assured, even without its other 


merits, by the bibliography and index alone. 
c. M. W. 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, VOL. I. NO. 1. (Chatto and Windus, 
2s. 6d.). 

After Encounter, we have the pleasure of welcoming another new 
monthly review, this time purely literary, The London Magazine, 
edited by Mr John Lehmann, whose New Writing is remembered 
with regret by a large public. The proprietors are the owners of the 
Daily Mirror. It would be easy to make jokes about the funds devoted 
to The London Magazine being in the nature of conscience money, but 
we shall refrain. Since Mr Lehmann has persuaded the Daily Mirror 
to finance something very different from the Daily Mirror, more 
strength to his arm, and more honour to the said proprietors. The 
review is beautifully printed and produced, and we need no longer 
worry about literature being deprived of an outlet. 
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The London Magazine is a good thing. Having said this, can 
admit disappointment about the contents? The critical articles a 
excellent, but critical articles of high quality can also be found 
elsewhere. We must judge The London Magazine by its ‘creative’ 
content. I wish I liked the verse more. I admire the smart fluen 
of Louis MacNeice and William Plomer, without being deeply co 
vinced by it. The two major prose pieces are a short story by Hugg 
Charteris, called The Displaced Person, and a chapter from a ney 
novel by Elizabeth Bowen. The first is a description of a mornin 
in the life of an effete Scottish nobleman who is being pressed by hi 
wife to open his house to the public ten days a year, so that his super 
tax can be reduced. It is carefully descriptive, not satirical: @ 
competent piece of writing, but has it any point? It is banal ; we havé 
no sense of the peeling away of a surface of habit such as really good 
writing gives us. Miss Bowen’s chapter is a description of a dinner 
party in an Irish country mansion ; again careful and competent, bu 
again is there any point? Where are the little strokes of genius an 
the emotion that distinguished some of her short stories and To 
North? Either I have gone numb or they are not there. I hope the 
first explanation is the right one. Yet I cannot be completely numb 
since I liked ‘very much James Michie’s Letter on Dylan Thome 
which is perhaps the best piece in this issue. 

The first number of The London Magazine is not, then, an explosion) 
of vital literature. It continues the tradition of distinguished 
nostalgia and gentle introspection. Perhaps it is a paper which wil 
explode on us gradually. I should like to see it a little rougher 
the edges, like New Writing. 

J. G. Ww. 








